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Hucu WaAtpo_e writes in the Foreword :— 

‘* For the first time, I think, the story has been told here in 
very simple terms and with the absolute stamp of truth upon it. 
I scarcely know how Mr. Farrow has been able to leave so vivid a 
picture of Father Damien in the reader’s mind. Now that I have 


read this book I feel that I have Damien as a companion for the 
rest of my days.’’ 


‘‘Compels a wondering silence. The book is worthy of its 
theme, and no higher praise could be bestowed upon it.’’ 
New York Times, 


INTRODUCTION 
TO THE 


ST. FRANCIS DE SALES 
3s. 6d. 


A new and larger edition of the well-known classic which was 
translated by Fr. Allan Ross, of the London Oratory. Fr. Ross’s 
introduction is included. 


SACKCLOTH AND ASHES 
Dom HuBert van ZELLER, O.S.B. 3s. 6d. 


‘* Dom van Zeller makes his prophets living figures, not stained- 
glass figures who never can have lived on earth—suitable though 
these are for stained glass, which should be conventional not 
naturalistic. . . . We are so interested in his picture, his detailed 
and brightly coloured picture of the prophets and their work, that 
we hardly notice the lessons being impressed.’’ Tablet. 


WATCH AND PRAY 


By THE SAME AUTHOR. 5s. 


‘* As lively and modern and thought-provoking as its predeces- 
sor and as deeply spiritual.’ Universe. 


PROPHETS AND PRINCES 


By THE SAME AUTHOR. 5s. 


‘« Shows us in picturesque manner twelve prominent Israelites, 
their character, their background, the way in which their minds 
worked and the way in which God worked in their souls. 
Among ancient passions and primitive conceptions of God’s will, 
Dom van Zeller finds lessons for the present day, and the lessons 
drawn are often penetrating and unusual.’’ Guardian. 
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THE SOCIAL TEACHING OF THE BAPTIST 
A Study on Luke iii. 10-14 


By THE VERY REv. VINCENT McNapps, O.P. 


ET us set down the texts; which are to be found nowhere 
but in St. Luke’s Gospel. 
(A) THE PEOPLE. 


‘ And the people asked him, saying: ‘‘ What then shall we 
0? 


And he, answering, said: ‘‘ He who has two coats let him 
give to him who has none; and let him who has foods do in 
like manner.’’ 

(B1) THE PUBLICANS (CIVIL SERVICE). 


The publicans also came to be baptized; and they said to 
him: ‘‘ Master, what shall we do?” 


He said to them: ‘‘ Do nothing more than is appointed you.”’ 
(B2) THe Soiprers (MILITARY SERVICE). 


And the soldiers also asked him, saying: ‘‘ What shall we 
also do?” 


And he said to them: ‘‘ Do violence to no man, nor calumniate 
any man; and be content with your pay.”’ 


* * * * > 


1. Perhaps our first re. about this amazing fragment 
23 
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from a Gospel is that it presents the Baptist, not as an Easter 
fanatic, but almost as a Western expert in Welt-politik. His 
view of reality and life is not distorted by his long acquaintance 
with desert asceticism. Though his clothes are woven of camels’ 
hair and his food is wild locusts, he does not fall into the error 
of making his own standard of life the standard for others. 
Again, though his very food and clothing marked him off from 
others, men felt instinctively that if they wanted to be under. 
stood they must go out into the desert to see John, son of 
Zachary. 


2. There is something plausible in the view that only a 
divine intervention such as ‘‘ inspiration ’’ could have given, 
as this desert-taught ascetic has given, the three fundamental 
divisions of men living in a Society. 

All those in Society may be divided into two classes: 
(A) Civilians and (B) Officials. But these Officials are again 
of two classes: (Bl) Civil Servants and (B2) Military. 

3. It is surely astounding that St. Luke in his gospel has 
here presented these three groups; and has presented them in 
their essential order or series. 


In the first place come the people, here accurately called 
é: SxAo, the multitude, since a Society is “‘ an organized multi- 
tude ”? (multitudo ordinata). 


After the multitude to be organized come the officials who 
organize them in the essential activities of Peace (Civil Service) 
and the officials who organize them in the accidental activities 
of War (Military Service). 


It will be seen at once that this outline of Social groups 
though not exhaustive is yet accurate; quite as accurate as 
when we say: ‘“ Our fingers are five; our eyes are two.”’ 

4. If all this accuracy of outline is remarkable in a mere 
incidental reference to a minor figure in a gospel of Jesus Christ, 
it is something more remarkable that in each case the accurate 
outline has been filled in by the accurate and essential in-lines; 
and these in-lines are given in their essential order. Everywhere 
these in-lines are as accurately in series as the multiplication 
table or the colours of the spectrum. 


Thus in (A) we have the Baptist’s accurate and _ scientific 
statement of the essential activity of the individual in the group, 
or of the citizen, as such, towards his fellow-citizens. Of course, 
a citizen’s first duty to his fellow-citizens is to be as little 
charge upon them as possible by doing as much as possible for 
himself and for his own subsistence. 

But when he has more than enough for his own subsistence 
his duty is to pass this superfluity on to those who have less 
than enough. In other words, men must distribute their super- 
fluous wealth; because a man’s wealth should be measured not 
by his wants but by his needs. 


The Baptist’s accuracy is seen in his placing clothes before 
food. On the whole, clothes are a necessity of human sub- 
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sistence; but clothes never are what food always is, viz.: a 
primary necessity of human life. 


In making this distinction between food and clothes the 
Baptist is, no doubt, teaching that it is precisely in the matter 
of secondary necessities (not to say luxuries) that superfluities 
should be given away. 


Another minor point of accuracy is that our superfluous 
secondary necessities and then our superfluous primary neces- 
sities should be given r@ un ?xovr “ to him who has not.’? Not 
to distribute our superfluities to those who have not enough 
is a sin against justice. But if there is no one who has not 
enough our failure to distribute our superfluities is not a sin 
against justice; though it may be the sin of avarice. 


How fundamental and valuable is this doctrine “‘ in an age 
like ours when,’? as our Holy Father has said in his latest 
encyclical, ‘‘ unusual misery has resulted from the unequal 
distribution of the goods of this world ’”’ (Redemptoris Nostri). 


5. The class of Civil Servants (Bl) are also accurately 
answered. They are essentially servants. Unlike the priest- 
hood of a supernatural institution, the Church, who receive 
their power from God, the officials of the community which 
is a natural and voluntary institution, receive their powers from 
the community. Because the Church is a supernatural insti- 
tution with a supernatural organization, Popes have a divine 
right to be Popes, and Bishops have a divine right to be Bishops. 
But because a people can choose what form of collective life 
it will, Kings have no divine right to be Kings, Presidents have 
no divine right to be Presidents, Republics have no divine right 
to be Republics. In these matters the limits of official power 
are determined ; not immediately by God, as in the Church, but 
by the people. 

For this reason the Civil Servants of a community, from the 
highest to the lowest, will commit a sin of injustice to the 
communities if they go beyond the power committed to them 
by the community. But, if the word of a great social thinker 
is true that ‘‘ all human power inclines to extend itself,’’ the 
community’s Civil Servants will have a grave temptation to 
exceed and extend theirs; until ‘‘ stat voluntas pro lege,” their 
will is law; but not under law. Indeed, this is the essential 
temptation of their office. 


Here again the actual state of the political world is but a 
commentary on the inspired social teaching of the Baptist. 


6. It is significant that the Military Services are offered more 

directions than are the people or the Civil Service. No doubt 
this wise fulness of advice is justified by the fact that war, 
which is the official function of a soldiery, is a matter of force. 
But force needs many safeguards to prevent it injuring even 
those that use it. 


7. It is, again, most striking that the directions given by 
the Baptist to the Military Service are in series. 
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An army’s primary function is to defeat an aggressive 
enemy and thus to defend their country. In other words, it 
has a relation to an enemy whom it wishes to defeat or contro] 
and to its country from which it receives its pay. 


Against the enemy it can exceed its right and commit the 
sin of unjustice either in deed, by excess of force; or in word, 
by false charges. 


8. The Baptist gives in series these three sources of military 
injustice—injustice in deed, injustice in word, discontent with 
pay. 

He expresses injustice in deed by a word used here and 
nowhere else in the New Testament: <daceicw—an intensive 
form of céev (to move or shake). The Vulgate translation 
preserves this idea of unnecessary violence by translating 
pensive diaseionre by ‘‘ neminem concutiatis.’’ 


This advice of the Baptist recalls two famous sayings. At 
the time of the great Mohammedan wars it became a proverb— 
and is quoted as such by Lord Bacon: ‘‘ Where Mohammed’s 
horse sets his foot men come up thin.’’ The other saying, 
attributed to Von Moltke, is: ‘‘ War is to destroy, destroy, 
destroy !”’ e 


9. <A military force who have no opportunity or wish for 
these violent deeds may use a very effective injustice in words. 
False charges seconded by false witness or by torture-tom 
confessions are not uncommon activities of minds who think 
of developing their country in times of peace by using the 
methods of defending their country in times of war. 


So current are these methods in the world of to-day that the 
Friends of Freedom might do worse than offer to the minds 
and consciences of statesmen a course of lectures on the supreme 
political wisdom of the Baptist. 


10. Lastly, the question of military pay is essentially the 
question of military expenditure! It is almost incredible how 
the Baptist seems to be speaking not only to a group of Roman 
soldiers on foreign service, but to the statesmen in every country 
of to-day. Though war is never the first function of a people, 
nor indeed an essential function of a people, military expenditure 
seems everywhere to be the first and most essential charge upon 
a people’s limited resources. Even this country, which cannot 
be considered a nation of fire-eaters, has thought it necessary 
to give some fifteen hundred million pounds for National (War) 
Defence, whilst thinking it impossible and beyond its means to 
give fifteen thousand to Catholics for the first line of National 
Defence, viz.: Agriculture. 


For this reason London, which has a glorious monument to 
Nelson and a noble statue to Oliver Cromwell (within the 
precincts of the Legislature which he muzzled!), might well 
find room somewhere for a statue of that great social teacher, 
John the Baptist. 
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A CONDEMNED BOOK OF 
ST. JOHN FISHER? 


LY THE RIGHT Revp. Mar. P. E. HALLErt. 


Patris D. Johannis Fischerii, quondam Episcopi Roffensis, 

Opusculum de fiducia et misericordia Dei. Nunc primum 

in lucem aeditum. Coloniae, Apud haeredes Arnoldi 
Birckmanni, 1556. It bears the wood-cut of the firm, the tree, 
the fat cock and the name Arnold Birckman [sic]. In the 
Museum catalogue it is placed, without any query or warning, 
among the works of St. John Fisher, and yet it appeared 
regularly in the various editions of the Index Librorum 
Prohibitorum until the new edition under Leo XIII in 1900 
removed sixteenth-century books from it. True it is that the 
Index used to add quod tamen ei falso adscribitur, i.e., ‘* which, 
however, is falsely attributed to him’’; true it is that the 
learned Jesuit Possevin, in his gigantic Apparatus Sacer (edit. 
1608, I, 875) says. the same; but yet there remains a problem. 


Publication at Cologne need not arouse suspicion. Practically 
all the saint’s Latin works were printed abroad and at least 
three at Cologne, his publisher usually being, however, P. 
Quentel. But the house of Birckmann was thoroughly Catholic 
and not in the least likely, consciously, to lend itself to an 
imposture in favour of heresy. Fr. James Brodrick, 8.J., in 
his Life of St. Peter Canisius (p. 434) writes that in 1560—just 
four years after the date of the Opusculuwm—the saint obtained 
privileges for the Catholic printers of Cologne. In the letter 
in which he announces these privileges, most kindly communi- 
cated to me by Fr. Brodrick, he expressly mentions the ‘ heirs 
of Arnold Birckmann ” amongst the recipients and adds that 
he salutes them all lovingly. One condition for the privilege 
was that all books before being published should be subject 
to the censure of the theological faculty, which may perhaps 
indicate that books of doubtful orthodoxy had been allowed to 
appear in the past. At any rate, the Opusculum bears no 
Imprimatur or other mark of having been approved by 
theologians. 


Nor need we wonder at a posthumous publication. Some 
of St. John Fisher’s works were first printed in the Wirzburg 
edition of 1597 and some, notably on the subject of Henry 
VIIl’s marriage, still remain unprinted. Nor can we argue, 
from the omission of the Opusculum from the Wiirzburg edition, 
that the editor thought it spurious, for, though he claims to 
print all the Latin works that can be found, he omits several 
of undoubted authenticity. 


To: is in the British Museum a book entitled : Reverendi 
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Moreover, curiously enough, there have been, quite inde. 
pendently of this book, one or two suggestions that St. John 
sometimes looked upon the Lutherans not altogether with 
disfavour. The Scot who called himself Volusenus (?1504-?1547) 
in his book De Tranquillitate Animi relates that Fisher once 
said to him that he greatly wondered why it was that divine 
providence had willed that some of the Lutherans, in spite of 
their heresy, should have been such happy expounders of Sacred 
Scripture (edit. 1751, p. 250). This is innocent enough, but 
later on he seems to claim Fisher as a supporter of the Lutheran 
doctrine of the indefectibility of grace, so long as trust is 
unshaken. He writes: ‘“‘ As many as are truly Christians ought 
to be most firmly persuaded that they are pleasing to God the 
Father, and will ever remain so, because of Christ whom they 
embrace. For to hesitate, when legitimate penitence has pre. 
ceded and when you have betaken yourself to the faith and 
protection of Christ, is to distrust the divine goodness and 
not to believe that His grace, which is in Christ, overcomes 
your unworthiness. For this disappears as soon as you embrace 
Christ. Of this opinion was that same Bishop of Rochester 
whom I mentioned above, etc.’’ 


This comes to us only at second hand, and even then can 
bear an orthodox interpretation; but the writer who, though 
he seems never formally to have separated himself from the 
Church, looked with much favour upon Lutheran opinions and 
defended Henry VIII’s break with the Holy See, claims here 
the support of our saint, and his words have been quoted as 
showing the latter’s approach to the new doctrines of the 
reformers. 


In Lewis’s Life of Fisher (Vol. I, p. 330) is quoted an extract 
from Gerhard (Loci Com., I, p. 196) containing a number of 
concessions the saint made in the course of his controversies 
which, though stated to be ‘‘ very favourable to the cause which 
he with so much zeal opposed,’’ are, for the most part, common- 
places to theologians. 


To come back to the Opusculum, Dr. Thomas James, Sub- 
Dean of Wells, wrote a book in 1611, entitled A Treatise of 
the Corruption of Scripture, Counsels [sic] and Fathers by 
the Church of Rome. The following extract is so curious that 
we quote it in full: ‘‘ John Fisher made a book de fiducia Dei. 
The Papists, seeing this book is against them in some points, 
have found out this means to avoid it; by saying, it was printed’ 
by some heretic in his name. A seely (miserable) shift; for 
the book was printed at Cologne 1556 in quarto about the time, 
or shortly after his death; and since that time no such matter 
was ever heard of, till of late years. A very likely matter, 
that the Papists would suffer such a piece of knavery to lie 
buried so long. Again, what reason have Protestants to counter- 


1 Greg. Capuchine in his /ndex of Naples is bold to say that John Calvin 
made this book, page 155, more bold than wise. 
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feit such a book in a Papist’s name? Seeing their Indices of 
books forbidden, and to be purged, do furnish us with a sufficient 
number in this kind, without any labour of ours: so much the 
more are we kindly beholding to them; first, for sending us 
unto the best books, by their Catalogues of books prohibited ; 
and, secondly, for directing us unto the best places to be read 
in these books, by their Indices Expurgatory’’ (p. 70). 


Gregory the Capuchin, referred to in this extract, was one 
of the priests deputed by the Inquisition for the revision of 
books in Naples. The book of his, to which Dr. James refers, 
was printed in Venice, 1588, and is entitled HEnchiridion 
Ecclesiasticum. It is really a guide for confessors and only 
incidentally an Index Librorum Prohibitorum. He asks how the 
confessor is to act concerning books written by Catholic authors, 
which nevertheless are on the Index on account of heretical inter- 
polations. In answering the question he gives a long list of 
books compiled, as he says, by Dr. John Francis Lombardus, 
Canon of Naples. In it he places Johannes Roffensis de fiducia 
et misericordia Dei, but he immediately adds deleatur quia est 
author Johannes Calvinus, i.e., it is to be taken out of this list, 
for it is not by a Catholic, but by Calvin. 


Dr. John Francis Lombardus attended the Council of Trent, 
and preached to the assembled Fathers on December 26th, 1561 
(Labbé, XIV, 1230).. On what grounds he attributed the book 
to Calvin we cannot discover, not, so far as we can judge, on 
internal evidence. 


Fr. Bridgett thinks that the book ‘‘ may be Fisher’s, for it 
is pious and orthodox ”’ (he does not seem to notice that it is 
on the Index); ‘‘ yet there are a few expressions on justification 
by faith that would not have been written after the definitions 
of Trent. Of course, there may have been some tampering by 
the editor. . . . However, the faith so much lauded is not 
Lutheran faith’? (B. John Fisher, ed. 1890, p. 505). 


When we turn to examine the book itself it is not easy to 
find clearly heretical doctrine. The writer is concerned chiefly 
with proving the necessity of faith, and for this purpose heaps 
together, in an uncritical way, scores of biblical texts, whether 
they deal with trust, or hope, or encouragement, or belief in 
the strict sense of assent to truth. He makes copious use of 
St. Paul’s teaching of justification by faith and never once 
states that the ‘‘ works’ of which the Apostle wrote were the 
regulations of the Old Jewish Law. Three or four times he 
writes ‘‘faith alone’’ where the Apostle says ‘faith,’ but 
this inaccuracy may be balanced against his admissions that 
faith must be, not dead, but living; that it must work by love; 
that we must come to Christ ‘“‘ by faith and repentance,’’ or 
‘by faith and a well-ordered life.” 

Whether true and justifying faith can ever be lost is not very 
clearly taught. True it is that the writer speaks of the need 
of perseverance and the danger of a return to a sinful life; 
but, on the other hand, he writes: “faith, provided that it 
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be true faith, will bring it to pass that, burning with love of 
God, we refuse to return to our former sins ’’; and teaches that 
the Spirit of God was given to all the Corinthians, even to 
those stained with the base crimes enumerated by the Apostle, 
that they might have faith and be certain that they would go 
to heaven. 


In one passage only does he deal with the real presence of 
our Lord in Holy Communion, but there his language, so far 
as it goes, is perfectly satisfactory. ‘‘ No one who is orthodox,” 
he writes, ‘“doubts that after the supper of the typical lamb 
Christ gave Himself, the living and true Lamb, under the species 
of bread and wine, to His disciples to be their food.’’? Similarly 
in one passage only (though, as his single theme throughout 
is confidence in the remission of sins, one» would expect a more 
frequent mention) does he mention the power of the priest to 
speak with Christ’s authority and to forgive sin. Though his 
language is orthodox it is curious: ‘“‘ From this text [‘ Whose 
sins ye shall remit, etc.’ John xx. 23] rightly appointed 
(instituti) priests may take courage. For these words show 
that the power of forgiving sins was undoubtedly (haud dubie) 
left to them.’’ Yet he nowhere speaks of the need of confessing 
sins to the priest. 


He sums up his whole teaching at the end. ‘‘ Our first 
justification is given to us gratis by faith, and without any 
antecedent merits. For before any merit of ours we are con- 
stituted just, doubtless in order that our works henceforth shall 
be just. True it is that our works are made just by the justice 
of faith, by which our soul is first made just that afterwards 
it may be capable of producing just works, which are called 
meritorious.’’ This, we note en passant, is the one single mention 
of meritorious works on man’s part. 


On the whole, it is the tendency of the book, the over-emphasis 
of the need of faith, together with the lack of the counter. 
balancing truths, rather than actually heretical statements, that 
make the author suspect of Lutheranism. There is hardly a 
statement in the book which cannot, with a generous interpre- 
tation, be understood in a Catholic sense, but there are astonishing 
omissions. 


There is no mention, as we have said, of the duty of confession, 
no mention of works of penance or of satisfaction, none, we 
need hardly add, of indulgences. No debt of punishment, 
apparently, ever remains after the remission of sin. There is 
no mention of the Mass, nor of Christ’s being offered there for 
our sins; nor, though the real presence is once mentioned, is 
there any reference by name to the Holy Eucharist. No word 
is to be found of the Church, its hierarchy or its jurisdiction, 
except once in quoting St. Paul’s words: “I persecuted the 
Church of God.’’ Though mention is once made of ‘“ Baptism 
and the other sacraments,’’ none of these is mentioned by name. 
Throughout no sacred writer is given his title of ‘‘ Saint,’’ nor 
is there any reference to our Lady. Not even the author’s 
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treatment of the universality of sin tempts him by contrast to 
refer to our Immaculate Mother, although almost at this very 
period, the Fathers of the Council of Trent, treating of the 
same matter, were careful to add that they did not include 
her in their decree. 


In short, the work seems to be from the pen of one who, 
while not abandoning the Church’s traditional teaching, is yet 
much influenced by Lutheran ideas. 


Apart from the antecedent improbability that a book of such 
character should be written by St. John Fisher, Luther’s contro- 
yersial opponent, we may note other differences. Anyone who 
has even the most superficial knowledge of the saint’s writings 
will know how constantly he refers to the Fathers of the Church, 
of whom he is so worthy a successor; but in the book under 
review there is only one such reference, a passage right at the 
end quoted from ‘‘ Chrysostom.’’ As to doctrine it would be 
easy to show the diversities between this work and St. John 
Fisher’s authentic writings. Let one example suffice. Amongst 
the texts quoted in the Opusculum is the verse of the Psalm 
quoted by St. Paul in the Epistle to the Romans (iv. 6-8): 
“Blessed are they whose iniquities are forgiven, and whose 
sins are covered. Blessed is the man to whom the Lord hath 
not imputed sin.”’ The writer comments: ‘‘ Wherefore he to 
whom on account of his faith sin is not imputed, though he 
have no good works, is justified by faith itself.”’ 


St. John deals with the same text in the first of his sermons 
on the Penitential Psalms. But he draws from the words, so 
beloved of Lutheran controversialists, the fulness of Catholic 
doctrine: ‘‘ ‘ Blessed be they whose sins are forgiven.’ Behold 
first the remission of sin by contrition. ‘ Blessed be they whose 
sins be hid and put out of knowledge’; which is done by 
confession. . ‘ Blessed is he to whom our Lord hath not imputed 
or laid any sin to his charge.’ Behold the third time, the whole 
and perfect doing away of sin by satisfaction. Many there be 
that wail and be contrite and also confess their sins, but 
scant one among a thousand can be found that doeth due 
satisfaction, etc.’’ 


I feel sure that the Index is correct in describing the book 
as falsely bearing St. John Fisher’s name. 


At the end of the Opusculum is a section headed, “‘ G. C. pio 
Lectori’’ [G.C. to the gentle reader], which again shows the 
trimmer, anxious to reconcile the new with the traditional 
teaching. As, he says, a few pages are to spare, at the desire 
of the printer he will fill them. He will choose an anecdote 
from the Life of St. Bernard, and a series of questions for the 
dying, ascribed to Anselm the Englishman. They will show, 
he remarks, that the doctrine concerning Christ’s merits and 
intercession, though perhaps somewhat corrupted and obscured, 
a no one certainly can deny, was yet never, as some have 
falsely thought, utterly lost or suppressed. 
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There is nothing remarkable about these extracts, though 
*“*G.C.”’ apparently thought there was. They are both to he 
found in Migne P.L., the one extract (from the Vita Prima of 
St. Bernard) in Vol. CLXXXV, 258, and St. Anselm’s words 
in Vol. CLVIII, 686. From this second extract, however, every. 
thing has been excluded which might not please the sensitive 
ears Of the Reformers. The questions are in the original in 
a double form, one to be addressed to a dying monk, the other 
to a layman. Amongst the omitted portions of the one form is 
the question : ‘‘ Dost thou rejoice to die in the monastic habit?”, 
and the instruction: ‘‘ Then let him say: Mary, Mother of 
Grace and Mother of Mercy, do thou protect us from the enemy 
and receive us in the hour of death ’’; and of the other form 
the question: ‘ Dost thou believe the articles of the Christian 
Faith, so far as they have been defined by the Church?”’ 


Perhaps this appendix may give us a clue to the source of 
the book, for I have not the slightest doubt that ‘“‘ G.C.” is 
Georgius Cassander. 


First of all, this Flemish theologian, though no doubt he 
was a Catholic at heart, and probably died in communion with 
the Church, was certainly imbued with many of the ideas of 
the reformers and aspired to reconcile them with Catholic truth. 
In 1561 he wrote an anonymous book, De officio pii viri in hoc 
religionis dissidio, and three years later, at the invitation of 
the Emperors, Ferdinand I and Maximilian II, produced his 
Consultatio de articulis religionis inter Catholicos et Protestantes 
controversis. As is usually the fate with would-be peacemakers, 
he was virulently attacked by both sides. 


Secondly, he not only lived in Cologne from 1549 until his 
death in 1566, but was throughout this period in the closest 
connection with the great printing firm of the Birckmanns, 
represented at this time by John and Theodore, sons and heirs 
of Arnold, ‘‘ At the Sign of the Fat Cock.’’ Cassander was 
amongst the authors subsidized by the firm and with them he 
published his Liturgica, De Ritu . . . Dominicae Coenae cele- 
brandae in 1558, his Ordo Romanus in 1561, his De Baptismo 
Infantium in 1565, and no doubt other works also which I 
have not been able to consult. Noteworthy is it, too, that the 
last-named work ends with a section closely parallel to the 
conclusion of the Opusculum de Fiducia. It is headed G@. Cass. 
Lectori, and proceeds: ‘‘ As there are some pages over, the 
printer asked if I had anything to add. I thought it well to 
include the testimonies of ‘ B. Cypriani et Augustini,’ etc.” 


Thirdly, it is easy to find, in his acknowledged works, views 
identical with those expressed in the Opusculum. As an example, 
take the following passage from his Consultatio: ‘‘ If a man 
believe in God who raised Jesus Christ from the dead—who was 
delivered up for our sins and rose for our justification—He will 
impute this faith to justification, and will not impute unto him 
his sins. . . . We can accept the Protestant contention that 
we are justified by faith alone, for they by faith understand 
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grace, which is its counterpart, so that justification by faith 
alone means justification by grace and not by works. Again, 
from this faith they do not exclude penitence, fear of God, trust, 
love, and lastly obedience to the law of God ”’ (on Article IV, 
“On Justification ’’). A few pages further he writes: ‘‘ Christ’s 
passion and death alone is satisfaction and propitiation for our 
sins. Nevertheless, it is certain that God demands works of 
penance, alms, deeds, fasting, etc., from penitent sinners. When 
we perform these acts we are said to satisfy God for sin, not 
that we offer an atonement (pretium) that is worthy or sufficient, 
but that we do the things which God requires.’’ Catholic 
doctrine, be it remarked, goes further than this, and holds that 
our works of penance, being performed in union with Christ, 
by the virtue of His atonement really do satisfy for sin. All 
Cassander’s works were, in 1564, placed upon the Tridentine 
Index of Prohibited Books. 

Confident as I am, therefore, that Cassander wrote the final 
section of the Opusculum and, by implication, that he supplied 
the text of the Opusculum itself to the printers, I have no sort 
of evidence that he was its author. That much of it is capable 
either of a Catholic or a Lutheran interpretation is a sufficient 
explanation of his desire to have it printed, but not a proof 
that he composed it. He may have done so, but in the absence 
of further evidence the wisest course is to suspend judgment. 


AN OLD STORY 


(Suggested by the article of “ Vicarius ” in the CLERGY REVIEW, 
June, 1937.) 


Vespere MAGNIFICAT monachi recitare solebant : 

Stridula vox hymnum, sed pia lingua, canit. 
Voce puer blanda monachium devenit olim : 

‘“* Euge,”’ aiunt ; ‘‘ nostram concinet ille vicem.”’ 
Mirantur monachi vocem, miratur et Abbas : 

Dulce puer cantat: stantque silentque viri. 
Angelus Abbatem nocte expergefacit illa : 

‘“ MAGNIFICAT quare non cecinistis?”’ ait. 
‘‘Nonne puer solito iucundius edidit hymnum?”’ 

‘** Caelicolae nullum cepimus aure sonum.”’ 

AMOTSOS¥, 





HOMILETICS 


It is a moot point whether the clergy who read homiletic F 
literature are best served by a set sermon, or whether it iF 
preferable to have a few notes and suggestions which each on F 
may develop according to his lights. The latter method has been F 


used this month, a liturgical outlook supplying a certain unity 
of theme. 


Tenth Sunday after Pentecost. 
HABITUAL SORROW. 


(1) Humility and Pride. Our Lord often teaches by contrast, [ 
e.g., the Wise and Foolish Virgins; Martha and Mary; the Tw > 
Sons. To-day is contrasted the prayer of a man who is humble fF 
and repentant with that of one who is proud and self-satisfied. 
It is not that the pharisee is lying either about his own virtue [ 
or about the vices of the other. His reflections are very probably — 
quite true: he fasted and gave alms; the publican was an unjust 
extortionate tax-gatherer with the vices which usually accom- 
pany ill-gotten gains. What was wrong with the pharisee was 7 
pride; what was right with the publican was humility and 7 
sorrow. God rejects the proud and gives grace to the humble [7 
Probably a very small number, if any, of the Sunday congre f 
gation are actually in the condition of either the pharisee or | 
the publican. How is the teaching of Christ to be applied to f 
the majority of the people who have no very serious sins on } 
their conscience? (a) By the constant remembrance of past | 
sins which have been remitted; it is one of the best means for | 
persevering in grace. (b) By considering our weakness and | 
inconstancy in a number of ways, in spite of our careful Catholic 
education, opportunity of receiving the sacraments, and lives 
shielded from temptation. How would we have reacted if we 
had been born and educated in vicious surroundings, without 
the aid of religion and the example of others? We shall be | 
judged by God according to the way we have used our “‘ talents,” 7 
individually, not by comparison with others. (c) By considering 
the examples of the Saints whose sorrow increased with their 
sanctity ; if this sometimes seems to us to be unreal, it is because 
we are a long way from even the beginnning of holiness. 


(2) The Ordinary of the Mass may be used to show the necessity 
of sorrow for sin if we would approach God. A priest dare not 
say Mass in mortal sin, yet he is made to declare his sinfulness | 
throughout; he represents the people who should be sharing in § 
these sentiments, e.g.: ‘I confess that I have sinned through 
my most grievous fault.”” Mounting the altar steps: ‘‘ Take 
away from us our sins, O Lord, that we may be worthy to enter | 
with pure minds into the Holy of Holies. . . . By the merits J 
of the Saints, whose relics are here, forgive us our sins.” 
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“Kyrie Eleison.”? ‘‘ By the words of the Gospel may our sins 
be blotted out.”’ ‘‘. . . this unspotted host which I Thy un- 


| worthy servant offer unto Thee for my many sins, my negligence, 
» my carelessness.”? ‘‘ In a spirit of humility and with a contrite 
' heart may we be received by Thee O God.” ‘* Nobis quoque 


catoribus.”’ ‘‘ Agnus Dei qui tollis peccata mundi.’’ ‘‘ Deliver 


“Domine non sum dignus.’”’ ‘‘ Grant that no stain of sin may 
remain in me who have been nourished with this pure and holy 
Sacrament.’? The collect to-day is one of the noblest in the 
Missal. We think of God’s omnipotence in His work of creation, 
preserving us in being, guiding us by His Providence: the collect 
recalls that the Divine omnipotence is chiefly shown when He 
spares uS and has mercy upon us—* parcendo maxime et 
miserando.”’ 


(3) Practical Counsels : Renew sorrow for some particular sin 
at each Mass we hear; mention in our ordinary confessions some 
past sin for which we are really ashamed and sorry ; uncharitable 
criticism of the failings of other people often implies, uncon- 
sciously perhaps, pride in our own supposed virtue—‘‘ I thank 
God I am not like that ’’; humiliations that come our way 
should be gladly accepted as God’s method for drawing 
us near to Him and “ justifying ’’ us; crowding at the end of 
the church around the door is not necessarily a sign of humility— 
usually it is due to arriving late and the desire to depart quickly. 


READINGS : 
St. Augustine: Homily on the Third Nocturn of the day’s 


office. 

Faber: Abiding Sorrow for Sin in Growth in Holiness, 
Chapter XIX. 

Imitation, Book 1, Chapter XXI, On Compunction. 


Eleventh Sunday after Pentecost. 
SACRAMENTS. 


(1) He hath done all things well. Though God can and does 
give Grace to men without their actually receiving the Sacra- 
ments, the normal channels which He has instituted are the 
external signs causing Grace. Christ could have healed the deaf 
and dumb man without signs, but He chose to do so by touches, 
by saliva, by words—Ephpheta, by employing a kind of ritual. 
Other examples: raising the daughter of Jairus by taking her 
hand, Talitha Cumi (Mark v. 41); the cure of the man born 
blind by clay and saliva and washing in the pool of Siloe (John 
Ix. 1-7). The words and things used to effect these miracles 
were instruments in the hands of Christ. All the sacraments 
are similarly instruments (instrumenta disiuncta) in His hands, 
and Christ is the chief minister of them all. The Sacred 
Humanity itself is an instrument of the Godhead (instrumentum 
coniunctum) “‘ ut dum visibiliter Deum cognoscimus, per hunc 
ad invisibilium amorem rapiamur ”’ (Christmas Preface). 

c 
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(2) The Sacraments are fitted to human nature. It pertaing 
to divine Providence to provide for everything created according 
to its nature. Men are not pure spirits but body and soul, 
material and spiritual, and the mind, the spiritual part of man, 
can be reached only through the external senses. It was, there. 
fore, fitting that God should provide for our spiritual needs by 
using external, material, sensible things. Further reasons er 
convenientia may be read in Summa Theologica, III, q. 61, 
art. 1. On the same principle, the Church imitating Christ has 
instituted a variety of sacramentals, the effects of which are 
intended through the prayer of the Church. The seven Sacra- 
ments can be shown to correspond with the stages of man’s 
natural life: birth, growth, nutrition, healing after sickness, 
social life and government (Cf. Summa Theologica, III, q. 65, 
art. 1). These ideas can be illustrated from the rites and prayers 
used in administering the Sacraments, especially Baptism, and 
the faithful could be urged to develop their understanding of 
the Sacraments by reading these texts. 


(3) Human co-operation is necessary if we are to benefit from 
receiving the Sacraments. (a) Removing obstacles to the grace 
they convey is the minimum required of us. God causes the 
effects of the Sacraments according to our nature, and it is ou 
nature to be free agents. Absolution is of no benefit unless 
we are disposed for it by being sorry for sin. Holy Eucharist 
will not nourish a soul in mortal sin, just as food will not 
nourish a dead body. (b) We are members one of another in 
Christ. To bring others who are in need to these channels of 
Grace is a supreme act of charity. ‘‘ They bring to Him one 
deaf and dumb and they besought Him that He would lay hands 
upon him.”’ (c) Practical instruction, as the priest judges oppor: 
tune, may be given to the people on any one point, e.g., the 
wrong of delaying Extreme Unction until a sick person is 
unconscious; delaying Baptism for weeks merely for the con- 
venience of relatives ; the obligation of Confirmation on the part 
of adult converts; more frequent reception of Holy Communion. 
The prayer at the post-communion of to-day’s Mass is applicable 
to all the Sacraments: ‘‘ By the reception of Thy Sacrament, 
we beseech Thee, O Lord, may we find support for mind and 
body : so that, healed in both, we may glory in the fulness of 
this heavenly remedy.”’ 


READINGS : 


Summa Theologica, III, q. 61, art. 1; q. 62, art. 5; q. 65, art. 1. 

Martindale: The Sacramental System, Ch. III (Treasury of 
the Faith, X XT), 

Catechism of the Council of Trent, Part II, Ch. I. 


Twelfth Sunday after Pentecost. 
LOVE OF GOD IN OUR NEIGHBOUR. 


(1) The Samaritan. Observe a few points which give more 
force and precision to a familiar story. (a) The doctor of the 
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law seeks what is, for such a one, very elementary information. 
The question was put ‘‘ tempting Him.’’ He knew and every- 
one knew the two great commandments of the law, but the real 
difficulty was the definition of ‘‘ neighbour.’? The Jews under- 
stood it in a restricted sense as applying to the members of 
their race; in fact, they were forbidden intercourse with other 
nations because of the danger of idolatry and immorality which 
might arise; they were often commanded to exterminate such 
races. The love of all men was, no doubt, implicitly contained 
in the law. Christ made it explicit beyond all misunder- 
standing, and could, therefore, call it a “‘ new’? commandment. 
(b) Samaritan versus Jew may be illustrated from such texts 
as John iv. 9: ‘‘ How dost thou ask me to drink who am a 
Samaritan woman’’; or John viii. 48, which expresses the 
grossest insult : ‘‘ Do not we say well that thou art a Samaritan 
and hast a devil.”’ Cf. Matthew x. 5: ‘ Into the cities of the 
Samaritans enter ye not.’ That “ neighbour’? means every 
human being, even an enemy, could not be more clearly 
explained than by a story in which a Samaritan treats a Jew 
as his neighbour. 


(2) The Love of Christ must extend to the members of His 
Body. We cannot love God in Christ and stop there, but it 
must be extended to all who are, actually or potentially, by 
grace what Christ is by nature. He is living in them, the Head 
of a body with many members, the vine with many branches. 
If someone injures my hand or my foot they injure me; similarly 
what is done to Christ’s members is done to Christ. ‘‘ Why 
dost thou persecute me,’’ He said to Saul of Tarsus. In addition 
to the familiar story of St. Martin, other examples may be 
used to illustrate this truth: St. Elizabeth of Hungary places 
a leper in the bed of her husband, who discovers the form of 
Christ lying there when he goes to drive the leper away. St. 
Catherine of Siena gives a small silver cross to a beggar; Christ 
— to her holding the cross now jewelled with precious 
stones. 

(3) The public offices and prayers of the Church are the actions 
of Christ in His Mystical Body. The liturgical year does more 
than commemorate past events. It re-enacts them: Puer natus 
est nobis; Resurrexi et adhuc tecum sum; Ascendit Deus in 
jubilatione. Enthusiasm for the liturgy which merely takes the 
form of interest in the shape of vestments and in the details 
of ceremonial is a weak emasculated thing, and is often foreign 
to the spirit of Christ. The priest and the Levite who passed 
the sick man were, no doubt, well informed in such things and 
accurately observed their priestly and levitical functions. Know- 
ledge of the liturgy, delight in the public prayers and rites 
of the Church, an active part in the Holy Mysteries should, 
as Benedict XV has said, nourish the piety of the people, 
Strengthen their faith, and lead them to spiritual perfection. 
A strong faith in Christ’s teaching about His Mystical Body 
will issue in perfect charity which is the bond of perfection. 
The Mass is offered by all the members of the Church—meum 
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et vestrum sacrificium ; the Office, even when said by a solitary 
priest, is a public act of the whole body of the faithful and 
said on their behalf. Personal, individualistic, selfish religious 
worship is sometimes encouraged by private devotions carried 
to excess, but it has a very secondary place, if any, in the public 
corporate worship of the Church. The petitions are in the 
plural—Oremus; all present share equally in the divine gifts 
at the altar; Christ’s sacrifice is not a solitary act of worship 
but we are all united with Him in His oblation. For those 
who are steeped in the spirit of the liturgy (the letter killeth 
but the spirit quickeneth—Fpistle), there is little fear that they 
will ever regard their neighbour except as a fellow member of 


Christ’s Body and, therefore, to be treated and to be loved as 
Christ. 


READINGS : 


Marmion: Christ, the Life of the Soul, Ch. XI, ‘‘ Love one 
another.”’ 

Lefébvre: Catholic Liturgy, Ch. XVIII, “ Liturgy and 
Sociology.”’ 

Bishop Myers: The Mystical Body of Christ, Ch. V (Treasury 
of the Faith, XIX). 


Thirteenth Sunday after Pentecost. 
THE ASSUMPTION. 


(1) Martha and Mary. Why is the gospel of the Mass the 
story of Mary, the sister of Martha, with no direct reference 
to our Blessed Lady? Historically, because this Gospel, together 
with the other parts of the Proper in the primitive Roman Rite, 
was the text used in feasts of Virgins. Our Lady is the Virgin 
par excellence, Virgo Virginum. The ancient theologians saw 
a distinct connection between her perfect virginal integrity and 
her bodily incorruption. Allegorically, and following an inter- 
pretation dating back as far as the twelfth century, the two 
sisters represent the contemplative and the active life. The 
passage is read on this feast because our Lady lived both lives 
to perfection. She is the model for the contemplative life, the 
Carmelite, the Carthusian; prayer must always be the chief 
weapon of the Church in the warfare she is carrying on against 
the powers of darkness. So necessary is it that men and women 
devote their lives entirely to prayer and contemplation for the 
safety and the beauty of the whole Church of God. Our Lady 
is also the model for the active life, the Sister of Charity, the 
busy mother of a family. 


(2) Contemplation and Activity. On the authority of the 
words of Christ, a life devoted entirely to prayer on the part 
of one who has that vocation, is superior to a life devoted 
entirely to bodily activity in the cause of Christ. Mary has 
chosen the better part and it shall not be taken from her. It 
is not a differentiation between good and bad, but between that 
which is good that which is better, and the difference presupposes 
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the grace of vocation, fitting circumstances, natural aptitude. 
But the most perfect of all lives, it would seem, is where 
contemplation issues in activity. Such was the life of Christ 
our Lord: nights of prayer preceding days of preaching and 
ministry ; forty days prayer and fast preceding His public life. 
Thirty years hidden life in preparation for three years’ ministry. 
Such, also, was the life of the greatest of the Saints: St. Paul 
raised to the third heaven, hearing secret things not given to 
man to utter; yet willing to become anathema from Christ for 
the sake of his brethren in the flesh; journeyings often, labours, 
perils. It was the life of a man like the Curé of Ars who came 
to see that his desire to desert his parish and enter a monastery 
was a temptation of the devil. 


(3) Our Blessed Lady is a shining example both of the activity 
of Martha and the contemplation of Mary. (a) No contemplative 
has ever approached the degree of intimacy with Christ that 
she enjoyed for thirty years, not for a few moments sitting at 
His feet like Mary or reclining on His breast like St. John. 
She remembered all His words pondering them over in her mind. 
(b) Active work in the household at Nazareth; following His 
footsteps throughout His ministry; supplying His needs and 
those of His disciples; after the Resurrection, persevering in 
prayer with them. 


(4) Practical Conclusions. We cannot all be great contem- 
platives, apostles, saints. There are diversities of graces but 
the same spirit, diversities of ministry but the same Lord. 
Whether we are ruling a household or a nation we can do it 
for God’s glory. Unite prayer with our daily activities : morning 
offering—ejaculatory prayer during the day—visit to the Blessed 
Sacrament for a moment whenever we pass a church. ‘ Yea 
rather, blessed are they who hear the word of God and keep it.” 
Practica] resolutions for daily life must follow union with God 
in prayer ; daily life and activity must be unified by love of God. 


READINGS : 


Summa Theologica, I1-IIae, q. 182, art. 2. 
Butler: Western Mysticism, 1922, p. 233 seq. 
St. Francis de Sales: Devout Life, Part I, Ch. III. 


Fourteenth Sunday after Pentecost. 
WORRY. 


(1) Anwiety and worry is attendant on the stress of modern 
life. Our religion should help us to eliminate it. Phrases in 
to-day’s Gospel have become proverbs in the language and, 
when things are going well, we admit their truth without any 
misgiving. Not every kind of “ solicitude ” for the morrow is 
discouraged by our Lord. Cf. the parable of the Prudent 
Virgins, or of the Talents. Sometimes worry is the result of 
sim: avarice—the service of Mammon—is clearly inconsistent 
with the service of God. Or it may be due to ill-health, an 
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abnormal condition for which a person is not responsible. More 
often than not, it is caused by fear of not being equal to our 
responsibilities. Certainly, people with families to provide for 
must be concerned about their food and raiment and education, 
But a point is reached when solicitude for earthly things, and 
anxiety about the future, becomes not exactly a sin but certainly 
an imperfection—an attitude of mind which is the reverse of 
the peace of Christ. The care and solicitude which deprives the 
soul of peace by inducing worry is a worldly thing, a state 
unworthy of a Christian because it implies lack of trust in God’s 
care and providence. 


(2) The remedy is to strengthen this trust in God, which has 
grown weak, by reflection and prayer. Assuming that every 
reasonable precaution has been taken about his affairs and 
responsibilities, a man must leave the future to God quite 
calmly. At the worst, disaster and ruin will overtake him and 
those he loves: he will accept it, if it comes, as God’s method 
of purifying his soul; it is his share in the cross of Christ. 
He will bow to it like a reed before the wind. God will not 
put upon him more than he is able to bear. If we lose reliance 
on God’s providence we are forced to rely on ourselves instead, 
or on some other power which is not God... . ‘‘ You cannot 
serve two masters.’’ But, nearly always, the threatened disaster 
which is worrying the mind, does not come to pass. Looking 
back on the anxieties of past years, they often appear to us 
of so little consequence that we marvel at the anxiety we then 
felt, or even smile at it. So it will be, very likely, in a few 
years time, with regard to things which worry us now. Read 
slowly and carefully the words of to-day’s Gospel. Reflect on 
them—they are the words of eternal wisdom, the words of One 
who has shared our anxieties, infirmities and griefs. 


(3) Prayer is also an unfailing remedy. It is right, in all 
due proportion, to make our anxieties the matter of our petitions 
to God, praying to be released from them, if it is God’s Will. 
But petition is only one part of prayer, and must not be allowed 
to dominate the whole: certainly, to bring with us when we 
pray all the dust of life’s anxieties, and to meditate upon them 
unceasingly, will not bring much solace to our souls, for prayer 
is the raising of the mind and heart to God. Liturgical prayer 
employs petition in its proper proportion to the whole. This 
can be illustrated from the psalms, canticles and hymns from 
any part of the Office. Probably Sunday Compline is the best 
portion to take in this context: Noctem quietam et finem 
perfectum. A quiet night is a thing the worrying person hardly 
ever enjoys. The Office will prepare him for it. Confiteor—an 
act of contrition for my sins and for my want of trust in God. 
Psalms and Prayers breathing reliance and trust in God’s 
protection and that of His angels: ‘‘I will lay me down i 
peace and sleep, for Thou O God hast established me in hope. 
Overshadowed with his wings I do not fear the arrow by day, 
the plague of darkness, the mid-day devil. . . . Because he 
has hoped in me I will deliver him, I will protect him. Into 
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thy hands I commend my spirit. . . . Keep me as the apple 
of thine eye. . . . Let thy holy angels dwell in this house and 
keep us in peace.” The psalms of the Gradual and of the 
Offertory in to-day’s Mass contain similar aspirations. 


READINGS : 


Paul de Jaegher, 8.J.: Trust, Ch. IV. 

Imitation of Christ, Book I, Ch. XII; Book II, Ch. II; Book 
III, Ch. XVII. 

St. Francis de Sales: Devout Life, Part IV, Ch. XI. 


Fifteenth or any Sunday after Pentecost. 
WHITSUN TO ADVENT. 


(1) Sundays after Pentecost. Assuming that the priest will 
be willing to forego an exposition of the Sunday Gospel, some 
considerations are offered which are appropriate to any one of 
the Sundays after Pentecost. The Christmas cycle of the 
ecclesiastical year, beginning with Advent and ending with the 
Epiphany season, and the Easter cycle, beginning with Septua- 
gesima and apparently concluding at Whitsuntide, are both 
easily understood and followed by the faithful. They each lead 
up to a climax. The great mysteries of the life of Christ are 
lived through again by the members of His Body—‘ Let this 
mind be in you which is Christ Jesus.’? The seemingly endless 
succession of Sundays after Pentecost appears to offer no 
equivalent interest to the mind, certainly nothing in comparison 
to Christmas and Easter. In reality, however, these Sundays 
up to Advent are a continuance of Pentecost. The life of Christ 
is lived through again each year. He has ascended into Heaven 
and His Holy Spirit has descended upon the Church to sanctify 
its members and form in them the likeness of Christ, ‘‘ that 
Christ be formed in you.’’ We can regard this period of from 
twenty-four to twenty-eight weeks in this way: Christ has 
finished His work; we must begin, shaping our lives on His 
model, preparing for the day when we shall see Him again. 

(2) The lives of men can be shown, without an excess of 
symbol or metaphor, to be reflected in these Sundays. There 
Is the colour of the vestments of the priest, and of the altar. 
Red is appropriate for martyrs; white for virgins; green seems 
to denote nothing in particular—it is neutral, commonplace, 
uninteresting. The lives of men, for the most part, are like 
that on the surface. They go forth to work in the morning 
and return in the evening; there is usually no particular excite- 
ment or crisis or climax about it. Further, in the Sunday 
Masses, as we have them now, there is no very obvious plan 
or order, either in their relation to each other, or in the collect, 
Epistle and Gospel of each Sunday. The reason seems to be 
that, in the early Middle Ages, when the portions of the Mass, 
which were formerly in separate volumes, became united in one 

issal, the original order was lost. Human beings are often 
apparently the children of circumstance and their best-laid plans 
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become upset. A man may dispose his earthly career in one 
direction and actually walk in the opposite. Nevertheless, in 
spite of appearances to the contrary, the real life of the human 
soul is never commonplace and never lacking direction. No 
two individuals are alike, and each can find in the Sunday Mass 
something to strengthen his soul, the example of Christ in the 
Gospel, Apostolic warnings in the Epistle, living aspirations in 
the psalms, noble phrases in the collects. We are not creatures 
of chance; every hair of our head is numbered, and the guiding 
providence of God is so shaping our lives that we may the more 
securely reach the last end for which we have been created. 


(3) Unity of purpose can, at least, be seen in this fact. These 
Sundays after Pentecost which seem endless are not really so. 
We are usually surprised when we reach the last Sunday and 
prepare to start the Missal all over again from the beginning. 
They fittingly close with the Gospel about the end of the world 
and the Son of Man coming like lightning to judge all men. 
So will the lives of each of us end, as far as this world is 
concerned. There is the figure of death in the Gospel to-day—a 
young man. It is sudden and unexpected even in the case of 
the oldest, like a thief in the night. The life-long attitude of a 
Christian is one of preparing for death. ‘Be not deceived; 
God is not mocked; for what things a man shall sow, those 
also shall he reap. . Therefore, whilst we have time, let us 
work good to all men ” (Epistle of the Sunday). 


READINGS : 


Lefébvre : Catholic Liturgy, pp. 142-147; Daily Missal, Ed. 5, 
Season after Whitsuntide, p. 1000. 

Faber : Spiritual Conferences, Preparation for Death, p. 101. 

St. Francis de Sales: Devout Life, Part I, Ch. XIII. 





NOTES ON RECENT WORK 
I. DOGMATIC THEOLOGY. 
By THE VERY Rev. CANON G. D. SmitH, Ph.D., D.D. 


Those who have at any time contributed to the Cambridge 
Summer School Lectures are only too well aware of the difficulty, 
not to say the moral impossibility, of dealing adequately in the 
space of one hour with the subjects which are assigned to them. 
The difficulty is not diminished by the fact that the lecturer 
is addressing an audience composed in varying proportions of 
clergy and laity, of those who are learned in theology side by 
side with others who are interested without claiming to be 
specialists. On the whole, it would not be easy to create 
circumstances less propitious to the production of anything in 
the nature of a ‘‘ scientific paper,’’ such as Fr. Carol, O.F.M.,} 
apparently assumes these modest essays to be (p. 23). We doubt 
whether the lecturers, who offer their services generously for 
this excellent work, would undertake their task so willingly 
if they thought that their reputations in the field of scientific 
research were to stand or fall by the merits of these popular 
expositions of Catholic doctrine. At any rate, Fr. Carol is far 
from satisfied with Fr. Bellanti’s treatment of the subject of 
“Mary, Co-redemptrix ’?; and he thinks that it calls for ‘‘a 
friendly reply.’”’ It could hardly escape the attention of the 
most cursory reader that Fr. Carol’s reply becomes distinctly 
less friendly as it proceeds; but this is not the reason why the 
pamphlet calls for remark. The subject itself is of general 
interest; and it so happens that the ‘‘ observations ’’ under 
review are open to a comment which in the circumstances may 
not be out of place. We must not, therefore, be understood 
as concurring entirely in everything that Fr. Bellanti writes, 
still less as wishing to anticipate him in any rebuttal which 
he might conceivably think fit to offer Fr. Carol, if we state 
our opinion that the position even of Fr. Carol himself is not 
impregnable. 

None will be surprised at the writer’s statement that ‘‘ right 
before him lies a list of four hundred and fifty authors who 
explicitly state that our Blessed Lady is the Co-redemptrix of 
the human race’ (p. 4). What would truly be surprising, as 
well as gratifying, would be to find that all four hundred and 
fifty authors are in complete agreement when they set out to 


1The Blessed Virgin’s Co-Redemption Vindicated: Short Observations on 
@ Recent Work. (Quaracchi, Florence. 1937. 30 pp. No price stated.) The 
work on which the observations are made is Mary, Co-redemptrix and 
mediatrix, by the Rev. L. E. Bellanti, S.J., in Our Blessed Lady, Cambridge 
Summer School Lectures. Burns Oates & Washbourne, London. 1933. 
Pp. 207 ff. 
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explain the meaning of the title, and that they all give an 
equally satisfactory answer to the obvious inquiry: How, if 
our Lady herself is redeemed, can she have been a party, however 
subordinate, to the redemptive transaction of which she is the 
chief beneficiary? We hasten to admit that answers, bewildering 
in their variety and ingenuity, are forthcoming. But, until] 
there is some unanimity (a) in explaining in what sense the very 
wide term ‘‘ redemption ”’ is used when Mary is said to share 
in bringing it about; and (b) in offering a satisfactory reply 
to the above-mentioned difficulty, we fail to see that those who, 
like Fr. Bellanti, hesitate to attribute to our Lady the title 
of Co-redemptrix without adding a clear explanation of its 
meaning, are deserving of such blame as Fr. Carol lays upon 
them. Wholeheartedly we endorse the latter’s exhortation: 
‘* Let the doctrine and the term be accurately explained to those 
who are liable to misunderstand it, and then there will be no 
valid? reason for the misinterpretation ”’ (pp. 12-18). But that 
accurate explanation which is so much to be desired presupposes 
an accurate understanding on the part of those who explain, 
that is, on the part of theologians. Recent Popes have used 
the term, adding convincing reasons for its legitimacy ; but they 
have not given—nor is it their purpose in such documents to 
give—complete theological explanations of its meaning. Guided 
and encouraged by these Papal utterances theologians are 
actually engaged in investigating the doctrine, in order first to 
understand it themselves before they undertake the task of 
explaining it to others. But—let theologians agree before they 
teach the simple faithful. 


For the matter is not so simple as Fr. Carol would seem to 
imply when he writes : ‘‘ When we style Mary our Co-redemptrix 
we mean exactly what we say” (p. 14). Evidently all theologians 
admit that Mary ‘really and truly concurred with our divine 
Saviour in bringing about the work of our Redemption, not as 
a merely material, passive or remote co-operatrix, but as a 
formal, active and proximate co-agent ” (ibid.). But if you ask 
them to explain our Lady’s co-redemptive activity theologically, 
that is, in terms of merit and atonement, the answer will not 
be given with the same happy unanimity. While we cannot 
lay claim to the years of research which Fr. Carol has been 
able to devote to this subject (p. 4), we have nevertheless read 
enough to appreciate that not all those whom he quotes as 
advocates of the title Co-redemptrix are in agreement as to the 
signification which they attach to it. In one of the less friendly 
parts of his reply to Fr. Bellanti (p. 22, n. 4) our author implies’ 
that a relevant part of Fr. de la Taille’s words had _ been 
purposely omitted. Far be it from us to make any similar 
insinuations in regard to Fr. Carol himself. It is not his object 
to explain what theologians mean by the title Co-redemptrix, 
and therefore we should expect him in quoting them to omit 


2 Italics, always, the author’s. 
3** Why did Bellanti leave out that part of the quotation ?”’ 
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the words with which they offer their explanations. But since 
our purpose is somewhat different, we may reproduce here the 
words, represented in Fr. Carol’s quotation by three dots, which 
make clear what is the meaning of the title in the mind of the 
late Fr. de la Taille. The Blessed Virgin is Co-redemptrix, 
Fr. de la Taille holds, ‘‘ non tamen aliter quam per sacri- 
ficium redemptionis; cuius oblationi, sicut et nos, sed gradu 
incomparabiliter excellentiore, est aggregata atque consociata 

r sacrificium ecclesiasticum corporis et sanguinis Christi.’” 
Elsewhere the same author explains at greater length that our 
Lady is Co-redemptrix in the same sense in which all the 
redeemed are co-redeemers, but in an incomparably higher 
degree.© In the same article he maintains that since our Lady 
could not pay the price of her own redemption she could not 
pay the price—or even contribute to the price—of ours either: 
“car il n’y a eu qu’une seule rédemption, operée d’un seul 
coup pour toute la masse du genre humain, bien qu’avec une 
portée diverse, préservative ou curative, suivant les cas ”’ 
(ibid., 394). 

Here, then, is an eminent theologian, justly quoted by Fr. 
Carol as vindicating for our Lady the title of Co-redemptrix, 
but holding (a) that she is Co-redemptrix in the same sense in 
which all the redeemed are co-redeemers; and (b) that she did 
not in any way merit, or pay the price of, our redemption. 

Let us turn now to another eminent theologian quoted by 
Fr. Carol, a famous advocate of the title Co-redemptrix. 
“Dicenda est itaque [Maria],’’ writes Dr. Bittremieux,® 
“ coredemptrix in sensu formali, et quidem dupliciter: (a) qua- 
tenus solvit idem pretium quod Christus solvit, (b) quatenus 
proprii dolores pretium quoddam sunt quod pro nobis solvit.’’ 
Later, quoting Lépicier with approval, he writes: ‘‘ Maxima 
tamen et essentialis intercedit differentia inter tales conre- 
demptores [i.e., alii sancti] et Mariam conredemptricem ”’ 
(pp. 78-79). 

Here is a second learned theologian vindicating for our Lady 
the same title as Fr. de la Taille claims for her, but holding, 
In contradiction to him (a) that she is not Co-redemptrix in 
the same sense in which all the redeemed are co-redeemers, and 
(b) that with Christ and under Christ she paid the price (de 
congruo) of our redemption. 

It is in no way germane to our present purpose to say in 
which direction our own preference lies. We merely point to 
the divergence of view between at least two great theologians 
as to the meaning of the title Co-redemptrix which they both 
attribute to our Lady. Nor is it, we would venture to suggest, 
a divergence of minor importance; just as it is not a matter 
of minor importance whether we reply negatively or affirmatively 
to the question: Did our Lady in any way pay the price of 


4 Mysterium Fidei. Beauchesne. 1024. pp. 648-640. 
5 Gregorianum VII, 305. 
6 De Mediatione Universali B.M.V. quoad gratias. Bruges. 10926. pp. 78. 
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our redemption? A great number of eminent theologians answer 
that she did, in spite of the difficulty, raised by Fr. de la Taille 
and others, that one and the same price was paid for her 
redemption and for ours. Is the doctrine that Mary (with all 
the limitations and restrictions added by theologians) paid the 


price of our redemption, essential to the title Co-redemptrix’ in mi 
Here again the answer to the question is not strictly of in fa 
importance to our inquiry ; for in either case Fr. Carol’s position deser 
is (if one may venture to apply to him an epithet which he — that 
does not spare Fr. Bellanti)’ inconsistent. If it is essential, an 1 
then the name of Fr. de la Taille must be eliminated from amp! 
Fr. Carol’s list of supporters (p. 22). If it is not essential, of tl 
then there are at least two alternative and very different whic 
meanings which may attach to the title Co-redemptrix. Which Pass 
of them, it may fairly be asked, is the meaning to be explained whic 
to the inquiring faithful? If there is any doubt about this, Man 
then Fr. Bellanti has a perfect right to maintain a judicious that 
reserve which Fr. Carol considers excessive. will 

On the title of Co-redemptrix Pére Ernest Mura has little the 
to say in the second edition (published three months ago) of be | 
his Corps Mystique du Christ,’ though he has amplified con- this 
siderably his treatment of Mary’s spiritual motherhood. He ser" 
is content to base himself upon the authority of those theologians fac 
(‘‘ plus confiants’’) who say that the sorrows of our Lady als 
co-operated directly in our Redemption, and simply to affirm che 
that as Christ bought our salvation de condigno so she bought 80t 
it de congruo. To the difficulty, that the price of her redemption Th 
and that of ours is one and the same, he makes no reference. in 
To the part played by our Lady in the distribution of grace cil 
the author devotes more attention, being anxious especially to Gc 


show that she exercises an efficient causality in regard to the 


grace that is given to us. According to Pére Mura, Mary’s th 
intercession acts as the intentional instrumental cause of grace. to 
Those theologians, of course, who fail to see in intentional H 
causality anything more than a type of moral causality will ce 
have no hesitation in attributing this to our Lady. Attributing m 
to the Sacred Humanity of Christ and to the sacraments a true th 


physical efficiency in respect of grace, they will have no difficulty 
in admitting that our Lady exercises a causality which they 
regard as being of an indirect order. By all means, the prayer 
of Mary is a command. 


Whatever be the outcome of the controversy about Mary’s part 
in the Redemption, the discussion of the question must inevitably 
lead to a closer study of the meaning of Redemption itself. 
And on this subject we may recommend the valuable work of 
A. Hardy: Le dogme de la Rédemption chez Saint Thomas.’ 
It had been the original intention of the author to expound 


7p. 8. 


8 Vol. II (xviii. and 527 pp.). Blot, Paris. 1937. No price stated. 
9 Desclée de Brouwer, Paris. pp. 271. No price stated. 
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the doctrine of the Redemption according to St. Anselm, and 
incidentally to compare the Anselmian view with that of St. 
Thomas, showing how the latter had faithfully followed the 
lines traced out by his illustrious predecessor. But in the course 
of his study he realized that the doctrine of St. Thomas is 
in many points independent of the influence of St. Anselm, that, 
in fact, the Thomistic synthesis is far richer, and therefore 
deserving of a much fuller consideration. The result has been 
that St. Anselm’s teaching serves in the present work only as 
an introduction which sets in clearer relief the much more 
ample doctrine of St. Thomas. For St. Anselm the chief efficacy 
of the Redemption consists in the superabundant satisfaction 
which the Word Incarnate pays to God the Father, by His 
Passion and Death rendering Him an act of infinite homage 
which more than compensates for the infinite insult of sin. 
Man had deprived God of the honour due to Him; Christ more 
than sufficiently restores it. But for St. Thomas satisfaction 
means much more than this. For him satisfaction is suffering 
willingly and obediently borne in charity. Justice demands that 
the sinner, having indulged his own pleasure by his sin, shall 
be deprived of an equivalent pleasure through punishment. If 
this punishment is willingly borne it is satisfaction, and it 
serves to detach the will from sin. But the purpose of satis- 
faction is not merely to restore the order of justice; it tends 
also to re-unite the soul to God; and herein lies the rdéle of 
charity. Suffering endured with love not only detaches the 
soul from the creature, it attaches it to God. Hence for St. 
Thomas suffering plays an essential—though subordinate—part 
in Redemption. Joined with charity it is the means of recon- 
ciling man with God. And this is the reason why the Son of 
God, though sinless, took upon Himself the conditions of our 
sinful nature: in order that He might suffer and die, and by 
the great charity and obedience with which He suffered, offer 
to God something which He loves far more than He hates sin. 
He thus becomes, not merely the efficient and the meritorious 
cause, but also the exemplary cause of the redemption of the 
members of His Body. Space does not allow a full analysis of 
this excellent little book. But we recommend it unreservedly 
to those who are accustomed to find in the Anselmian concep- 
tion of Redemption too exclusive an emphasis upon the purely 
legalistic aspect of a transaction in which mercy and love, 
surely, play the most important part. 


II. PASTORAL THEOLOGY. 
By THE Rev. T. E. Fiynn, Ph.D., M.A. 


Adverse criticism is not supposed to be an _ outstanding 
characteristic of the American’s valuation of his own people, 
but there seems to be a wave of heart-searching going through 
Catholic America at the moment. It is manifest in clerical 
Teviews and in certain pastoral works that have appeared 
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recently. It is a healthy sign, and there is an astringent quality 
in such criticism that rouses our admiration and might well 
provoke our emulation. There is no mincing of words amon 
the critics, but neither is there pessimism. It would ill-become 
us to interpret these strictures as evidence of a low standard 
of culture or behaviour among our American brethren. We 
have plenty of evidence of their zeal; and the quantity of their 
literary output, and quite frequently its quality, is a standing 
rebuke to ourselves. No doubt it is felt that the domestic 
criticism can easily have a wider application, and anyhow it 
behoves us to see whether we have a lesson to learn; and that 
is the best reason we can have for alluding to it at ail. 


If I say that The Priesthood in a Changing World’ is the 
most striking of these writings, I do not mean to suggest that 
the book has a merely negative quality of disparagement. As 
a matter of fact, the first section, ‘‘ On Achieving Personal 
Sanctity,’’ inevitably recalls Cardinal Manning’s Eternal Priest. 
hood. It sets forth in successive chapters the ‘ Ideals of the 
Priesthood,’’ ‘‘ The Priest’s Struggle for Sanctity,’’ ‘‘ Sanctifi- 
cation through Work,’’ and a meditation on Death. But the 
author tells us in his foreword that the underlying thesis of 
the book is: ‘‘ Personal sanctity is achieved through the faithful 
and zealous discharge of the duties of the priestly office. 
Sanctification comes from work done in a consecrated spirit 
for Almighty God ’’; and accordingly the book’s distinctive 
character is found in the following parts: ‘‘ Fulfilling the 
Pastoral Ministry,’ ‘“‘ Following the Drifters,’ ‘‘ Enlarging the 
Church’s Influence.”’ 


The opening chapter of Part II is a strong, even an 
impassioned, plea for the preparation of sermons. There is no 
time spent in telling us how to do it: it is just a demand for 
zealous work and a condemnation of those who can find “ no 
time to prepare.”? ‘It is not too much to say that one of 
the chief reasons why we have not extended the Kingdom of 
God more widely in America, why we have not attracted more 
converts, why we are barely holding our own now that the 
streams of immigration have been stopped, is the general low 
level of our preaching ”’ (p. 69). That is pretty severe, but 
it is in Chapter X, ‘‘ Voices from the Pews,’”’ that the real 
invective is to be found. Throughout the book the author 
depends largely on the contributed views of other people, 80 
that with an excess of modesty he describes his book as a work 
of collaboration ; and in this chapter, after a general attack on 
the prevalence of the money theme, he quotes the zealous and 
experienced Editors of The Homiletic and Pastoral Review: 
‘* Commercialism in religious matters is one of the major reasons, 
as we see them, for the decline of faith in this country. Every- 
thing is subordinated to money in our churches. In many places 
people cannot have a week-day Mass without a collection basket 


1A Study in Pastoral Theology, by Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D., LL.D. 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons, ‘New York. 
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being handed round. Our religion has become a means of 
money-making, and not understanding their faith, the people 
are sick of it’ (p. 213). Then there is the failure to preach : 
“The priests are not preaching and the people do not see any 
reason for their faith. We know cathedrals and other churches 
in large cities where there is never a sermon of a Sunday, and 
where even the Gospel is not read.”’ 


While insisting on the improvement of preaching as the most 
important element in the checking of ‘drift,’ the author 
suggests certain other practical measures: the increased accom- 
modation of churches and improvement of their acoustics, the 
employment of seminarians and others in the work of catechizing, 
the spread of the Catholic Evidence movement. 


A final chapter, ‘‘ The Church and Birth Control,’’ is devoted 
to the explanation of the bearing of the Ogino-Knaus method 
on the moral problem raised by the prevalence of birth control. 
While much of the content of this chapter is unexceptionable, 
its main contention, that the knowledge of the ‘‘ safe period ”’ 
should be disseminated as a Heaven-sent solution of our 
difficulties, is open to serious question; and it is a mistake to 
think that ‘‘ the only argument advanced against the general 
dissemination of such findings is the specious objection that, 
if all Catholic couples were aware of a legitimate method of 
limiting their offspring, many of them might decide to have 
no children at all.’ I cannot help regretting the presence of 
this chapter in an otherwise useful book. 


The fourth part, ‘‘ Enlarging the Church’s Influence,” insists 
on the need of scholarship; through three rather depressing 
chapters the author examines the record of Catholic America 
and finds it much less imposing than it ought to be. But people 
who are alive to their own shortcomings and who have the 
courage to speak out may hope for a speedy change among a 
community so well equipped materially. 


Dr. O’Brien treats of the problems of a changing world as 
they meet the clergy of another continent; but there is so much 
that is permanent and universal in the conditions which he 
describes that we may all profit from his book. 


Whatever truth there may be in these strictures on American 
preaching, the defects are not due to a lack of homiletic material. 
There flows from the States a constant stream of books of 
sermons many of which are excellent, and readers of these Notes 
must have been struck by the number of books dealing with 
homiletics and catechetics coming from American publishers. 
Of course, they are not all equally good, but there is almost 
always a solid basis of matter in the sermons which could be 
adapted by anybody who is ready to work it up afresh. A 
striking example is a very full book by the Rev. Clement 
Crock, The Commandments in Sermons.?_ These are theological 
instructions on the commandments distinguished by insistent 


2]. F. Wagner, New York, and Herder, London. pp. 303 and xi. 12s. 
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application to the conditions of to-day. Not only does Dr. Crock 
serve up methodically the various points found in a theological 
manual, but he provides plenty of illustrations and describes 
sins and excuses with a particularity which could only come 
from long pastoral experience. The sermons are too personal 
in their tone to allow of their being read just as they stand, 
but even this has the effect of showing how the dry bones may 
be made to live. Those who have to deliver a prescribed series 
of instructions on the commandments will find this book very 
helpful. 


Another useful book is The Questions of Youth.® This is a 
treatise on Apologetics arranged on a very novel plan and 
beautifully carried out. The questions are twenty-seven in 
number and they are divided into four sections: God and His 
Work, The Saviour and His Blessed Mother, The Church and 
Her Laws, The Sacraments and the Spiritual Life. The single 
‘* question ’’ usually covers several actual difficulties which are 
separately stated. The necessary distinctions are made, common 
errors are indicated and the right doctrine is clearly stated. 
All this is done in short tabulated sections. To each question 
is appended a short but adequate bibliography. The book is 
dear for its size, but there is not a word wasted, so that it is 
better worth the money than many more extensive volumes. 


The growth of interest in the methodology of religious instruc- 
tion has resulted in the production of so large a literature 
on the subject that it is difficult to keep account of it. All 
who are concerned will therefore welcome a substantial volume 
from the Centre Documentaire Catéchétique of Louvain. It is 
entitled Ow En Est L’Enseignement Religieux.4 The literature 
of six different languages appears in the order: French, German, 
English, Spanish, Italian, Dutch. It is grouped under the 
headings Pre-catechism and Catechism, Dogma and Moral, 
Apologetic, Bible History, History of the Church, Liturgy, 
Preparation for the Sacraments; though these sub-sections vary 
slightly in their presentation. The French section, which is 
the most complete of all, has an additional fifty pages under 
the heading ‘‘ Vie Chrétienne Intégrale ’’ which deals with the 
literature of the Apostleship of Prayer, Scouts. Catholic Action, 
Vocation, Education for Purity, etc. Over 5,000 volumes are 
surveyed, many of them with an enlightening criticism. A 
seventh section gives information about didactic material : Post- 
card, Pictures, Games, etc. An adequate index is appended. The 
book, in stiff paper covers, is excellently printed and produced. 
Although it is strictly a book of reference it contains a multitude 
of short instructive essays which are well worth reading. So 
fine a piece of work at so low a price ought to be sure of a 
very extensive sale. 


3 By Jos. J. Kempf, Ph.D. Published by Bruce, Milwaukee; Geo. E. J. 
Coldwell, London. pp. 179 and x. 8s. 6d. 
4Casterman, Paris, Tournai. 


pp. 499 and xvi. large octavo. 20 francs. 
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A really good and well-written book on marriage intended 
primarily for the laity is Why Catholic Marriage is Different.’ 
It is an explanation of the laws of matrimony. The scope of 
the book can be judged from some of the chapter-headings : 
The Nature of Christian Marriage, Matrimonial Impediments, 
The Mixed Marriage Problem, The Matter of Sinful Birth 
Prevention, The Correction of Invalid Marriages. Though the 
treatment is very full there is no difficulty arising from technical 
terms. The chapter on Birth Control is an admirable statement 
of the case, and it would be difficult to better the chapter on 
Mixed Marriage. 


The same publishers have deserved well of the public by their 
production of a translation of Fr. de la Vaissiére’s little volume, 
Ia Pudeur Instinctive. The translation is by the Rev. Sidney 
A. Raemers, Ed.M., Ph.D. The book costs six shillings. 


Messrs. Burns Oates & Washbourne have published another 
selection of the short sermons from The Universe—More Five- 
Minute Sermons.’ These excellent little sermons ‘ cover the 
whole liturgical year.’’ They would make acceptable spiritual 
reading for the laity or they might be used as a help in the 
preparation of sermons for Sundays or festivals. 


5 By Bernard A. Sause, O.S.B., J.C.D. Herder. 7s. 6d. pp. v. and 225. 
® Reviewed in these Notes, Vol. XI, p. 154. 

? 

5s. 








QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
AB ACATHOLICIS NATI. 


Titius, born of a mixed marriage, was baptized in the Catholic 
Church and made his first Communion. But, owing to the death 
of his parents when he was about eight years’ old, he was 
brought up as a non-Catholic. Is he bound to observe the form 
of marriage? (J.A.) 

REPLyY. 


Canon 1099, §2: ‘‘ Acatholici sive baptizati sive non baptizati, 
si inter se contrahant, nullibi tenentur ad catholicam matrimonii 
formam servandam; item ab acatholicis nati, etsi in Ecclesia 
catholica baptizati, qui ab infantili aetate in haeresi vel schismate 
aut infidelitate vel sine ulla religione adoleverunt, quoties cum 
parte acatholica contraxerint.’’ From this canon the law regards 
certain children as being equivalent to non-Catholics and, there- 
fore, not subject to the canonical form of marriage. In order 
that they may benefit by this exemption two conditions must 
be verified, so that if one or other is lacking the exemption 
cannot be claimed. The two conditions are that the child be 
born of non-Catholic parents and brought up from infancy in 
heresy, schism, infidelity or indifference. 


(i.) The first condition is now plain beyond all reasonable 
doubt owing to various decisions of the Commission for inter. 
preting the Code. The exemption applies to the child of a mixed 
marriage even when the customary guarantees have been given 
(July 20th, 1929), that is to say, ‘‘ ab acatholicis ’’ does not 
mean that both parents are non-Catholics. Further, the 
exemption applies to the case of a child of apostate parents 
(February 13th, 1930), and this is usually interpreted, on 
analogy with the reply of July 20th, 1929, to apply even when 
only one parent has apostatized.1 The force of both these 
decisions is declaratory, not extensive, i.e., the decision applies 
to all marriages contracted before these replies were given and 
not merely to those contracted since (July 25th, 1931). 


(ii.) But the second condition, ‘‘ qui ab infantili aetate in 
haeresi, etc.’’, has not yet been clearly defined, and the authors, 
for the most part, are wisely content to repeat the phrase of 
the Canon without committing themselves too much. It is 4 
question as to what has happened to the religious education 
of such a child after attaining the age of seven. One of the 
few writers who have attempted a definition states: ‘‘ There 
is no authentic decision on this point, but it seems reasonable 
to state that if such have received their first Holy Communion, 
or have been confirmed after their seventh year, they are pre- 
sumed to have been educated in the faith and are thus held to 
the form.’’? We think that is a good definition pending some 
official decision. In the meanwhile, unless it is clear beyond 


1 Vermeersch, Periodica, 1931, p. 78. 
2 Nau, Marriage Laws of the Code, p. 155. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


dispute that this second condition is not verified, the marriage 
of such a person without observing the canonical form must 
be considered valid. But it would be better, if possible, ad 
cautelam, to secure a renewal of consent with the prescribed 
form in all cases which are only doubtfully included in this 
exemption. E. J. M. 


PROMULGATION OF LAW. 


Inasmuch as all laws and decisions emanating from the Holy 
See have no binding force until three months have elapsed, 
could it not be said that the same rule applies to episcopal 
laws in those cases, at least, in which the legislator makes no 
decision about the date? (P.) 


REP iy. 


(i.) The promulgation of laws made by the Holy See is governed 
now by Canon 9: ‘‘ Leges ab Apostolica Sede latae promulgantur 
per editionem in Actorum Apostolicae Sedis commentario officiali, 
nisi in casibus particularibus alius promulgandi modus fuerit 
praescriptus ; et vim suam exerunt tantum expletis tribus mensi- 
bus a die qui Actorwm numero appositus est, nisi ex natura 
rei illico ligent aut in ipsa lege brevior vel longior vacatio 
specialiter et expresse fuerit statuta.’? It would be erroneous 
to apply this rule to ‘‘ all laws and decisions,”’ for its force is 
restricted to purely positive ecclesiastical laws. A decision of 
the Holy Office, for example, on some doctrinal point or on some 
moral obligation of the natural law, binds immediately it 
becomes known: ‘“‘ ex natura rei illico ligent,’’ as is stated in 
the latter part of the canon. The date of reckoning, it should 
be noticed, is not the date of the document but of the number 
of the Acta which contains the law. This three months’ vacatio 
is expressly permitted, in the case of papal laws, in order that 
they may be securely promulgated throughout the world. 

(ii.) The rule for diocesan laws is quite different, from Canon 
335, §2: ‘‘ Leges episcopales statim a promulgatione obligare 
incipiunt, nisi aliud in ipsis caveatur; modus autem promul- 
gationis ab ipsomet Episcopo determinatur.”? There is no period 
of “ vacatio,’? unless it is expressly granted, because it is easy 
for everyone within the confines of a diocese to become acquainted 
at once with diocesan laws.! 

E. J. M. 


DIOCESAN LAWS. 


Have diocesan laws the same binding force in conscience as 
the common law in the Code? It would seem that they have 
not since it is often not very clear what they are. (L.) 

REPLY. 

The binding force in conscience of a diocesan law is exactly 
the same as that of the common law. The only difference between 


1Cf. Coll. Brug., 1920, p. 332; Apollinaris, 1930, p. 126. 
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them is that they bind only within the territory of the diocese, 
whereas the common law is in force everywhere. Canon 335: 
‘¢ §1. Ius ipsis (Episcopis) et officium est gubernandi dioecesin 
tum in spiritualibus tum in temporalibus cum potestate legis. 
lativa, iudiciaria, coactiva ad normam sacrorum canonum 
exercenda. §2. Leges episcopales statim a promulgatione 
obligare incipiunt, nisi aliud in ipsis caveatur; modus autem 
promulgationis ab ipsomet Episcopo determinatur.”’ 

Their interpretation accordingly is neither more strict nor less 
strict than the common law; it is exactly the same. But they 
need promulgation exactly as any other law, and it is chiefly 
under this aspect that their binding force may sometimes appear 
to be less than that of the common law. The most solemn form 
of promulgation is that which takes place in a diocesan synod, 
but the bishop may use any method of promulgation, as stated 
in the latter part of Canon 335. In some dioceses they are 
promulgated in the official diocesan periodical; in others each 
law is brought to the notice of the clergy by a printed con- 
munication, and frequently the whole body of diocesan law thus 
promulgated is ret together in one folium, e.g., Decreta 
et Praecepta in Dioecesi Nottinghamensi 1924. 2a 


Sacrep HEART EMBLEM. 


It is often stated that it is forbidden to exhibit representations 
of the Sacred Heart consisting of the Heart alone, apart from 
the figure of our Lord, e.g., Vacant, Dict. de Théol., ITI, col. 345. 
Can you give the exact reference to this prohibition? (M.) 


REPLY. 


The practice is permitted as a private devotion, but it is 
forbidden to exhibit an emblem of this kind on altars for the 
public veneration of the faithful: S.C.S. Off., August 26th, 
1891, ‘“‘ Se le immagini del SS. Cuore di Gesu rappresentanti 
il solo cuore senza il resto del corpo possono sicuramente 
dispensari. . . . Resp. Imaginem SSmi Cordis D.N.J.C. de qua 
agitur, privata ex devotione permitti, dummodo in altaribus 
publicae venerationi colenda non exponatur.’’? 


E. J. M. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


In his new book, The Interpretation of Plainchant (Oxford 
University Press, 5s.), Fr. Alec Robertson, A.R.A.M., adds to 
the large and heavy literature of the Chant something quite 
new, fresh and stimulating. A professionally equipped musician 
and cultivated artist, he adds to these qualifications six years 
of training in the practice of the Liturgy and study of the Chant, 


1Cf. Vermeersch-Creusen, I, §319. 
2 Gasparri, Fontes, IV, n. 1146. 
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and further years of daily experience at Westminster Cathedral. 
He here applies his varied experience to the problem of the 
practical interpretation of the Chant. The result is that 
technicalities, particularly textual, have their weight but no 
more than their weight in determining his conclusions. He 
treats the subject in the broad, first of all as ancillary to the 
Liturgy, and secondly as a department of art, to be illuminated 
from every other department, from Byzantine mosaics to the 
lieder of Brahms and Wolf. 


Technical points—text, rhythm, phrasing, tempo—are first dis- 
cussed with a large freedom in respect of schools and methods. 
Some typical lines of study are then indicated, and three very 
original and suggestive chapters follow on ‘‘ The Gregorian Com- 
poser at Work ” and “‘ The Dramatic in Plainchant,”’ in respect 
first of Dramatic Dialogue and then of Word Painting. It is here 
that Fr. Robertson breaks new ground, and it is here that the 
singer of the Chant will find fresh illumination and inspiration, 
even though the experts of the currently predominant school 
may not be entirely pleased. It should be added that Fr. 
Robertson has page after page of acute discussion of the place 
of sense-emotion in religious worship which will be found useful 
by students of its every department and not alone of the Chant. 


The Road to Peace. By James J. Daly, S.J. (Coldwell. 8s. 6d.) 


In twenty-one essays on the spiritual life the writer leads his 
reader from the fundamental thesis on the nature of the super- 
natural through various stages, at some of which we meet the 
distinctive doctrines of St. Ignatius, on to the consummation 
of grace in the life of glory. ‘‘ Sweetness and Light ”’ is the 
title of the first essay; and it is the keynote of all the great 
spiritual themes on which the author touches that the life of 
the soul is truth and love. There is no pious emotionalism in 
the book; throughout, the reader is given sound theological 
thought, but in an original way and with an ease and grace of 
style that are very pleasing. The author constantly approaches 
his subjects from a practical angle; for instance, he compares 
the learning of prayer to the learning of a language and shows 
that there are the same pitfalls, e.g., ability to read rather than 
to speak, in both cases. Constantly, too, he introduces literary 
allusions and illustrations which give point and brightness to 
his exposition. 

J. O. 


Calvin and the Reformation. By James Mackinnon, Ph.D., 
D.D., D.Th., LL.D. (Longmans Green. 16s. net.) 


Professor Mackinnon is known as the author of four volumes 
on Luther and the Reformation. He now gives us a study of 
Calvin. It is candid, and makes sad reading. The author 
sums up as follows: ‘‘ The impression we derive from his public 
career is that of an austere, inflexible, self-concentrated, harsh 
personality.”’ ‘‘ It will not do, to say, as his panegyrists do, 
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that he was actuated in all things by the grace of God. ... 
That he could be tyrannical and even cruel in his treatment 
of opponents is only too true.’”? And as to his special theology, 
Dr. Mackinnon writes: ‘‘ Calvinism as a theological system 
has ceased, in some respects, to influence the twentieth-century 
mind as it did that of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries,” 
How are the mighty fallen! 


There are some who think that we have in England already more 
than enough of Catholic reviews, but it may be taken as a sign of 
the vigour of our intellectual life that the shell of our one-time 
reserve is so frequently broken in new places by the appearances 
of quarterlies, monthlies, weeklies. So we welcome the two 
new Reviews, the first numbers of which are before us. 


Arena is a handsomely-printed production of some seventy 
pages, whose declared programme is to present the Catholic 
synthesis of thought by adhering to traditional principles and 
applying them to the concrete facts of the present age. Fr. Basil 
Wrighton contributes an article on ‘‘ The Actuality of Newman,” 
Dr. D. J. B. Hawkins writes on ‘ Militarism and Pacifism,” 
and Mr. D. A. Traversi treats of the novels of E. M. Forster. 
There are notes on music and some book reviews. 


Integration,? which is edited from Fisher House, Cambridge, 
is professedly ‘‘ A Students’ Catholic Review.’’ It ‘‘ wants to 
examine the forces that can produce a Catholic culture, and 
those that oppose it, and to consider the nature of Catholic 
culture. Furthermore, it being necessary to live, to consider 
the essential basis of a Catholic social economic organization.” 
Accordingly a distinctly economic and sociological interest 
pervades the first number. Among the articles ‘‘ Some Aspects 
of Christian Marriage and Modern Contradictions ”’ displays the 
content of Casti Connubii and “ Non-Participation ”’ insists on 
the need for personal service in the reorganization of society 
according to the ideals of Pius XI. There are some quite 
excellent book reviews. 


This review is only half the size of Arena but it is weighty in 
matter. There is about it none of that flippancy which is often 
associated with undergraduate efforts: it savours rather of the 
high table. Perhaps in time the “ students ”’ will learn to wear 
their caps a little more jauntily, but we hope that they will 
remain as level-headed as they show themselves here. Their 
production is a credit to Catholic Cambridge. 


1 Published by Messrs. Sands & Co. 2s. net. Annual subscription 8s. 6d. 


26s. for four numbers, post free; single copies 1s. 6d. 
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ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


A RESERVED CENSURE. 


Declaratio Super Decreto Quod Incipit “ Lex Sacri Coelibatus ”’ 
Diei 18 Aprilis 1936. 


Evulgato per Commentarium Officiale Apostolicae Sedis (Vol. 
XXVIII, page 242) Decreto, quod incipit ‘‘ Lex sacri coelibatus ”’ 
diei 18 aprilis 1936, quo absolutio ab excommunicatione de qua 
in can. 2388, §1, quando agatur de sacerdote qui, matrimonio 
civiliter attentato, ad cor dein reversus, ad participationem 
sacramentorum more laicorum petat admitti, data quidem fide 
de absoluta perfectaque in posterum continentia perpetuo 
servanda, quamvis tamen ob gravissimas rationes cessare non 
yaleat a cohabitatione sub eodem tecto cum suae disertionis 
complice, Sacrae Paenitentiariae Apostolicae, excepto casu 
periculi mortis, reservatur, non defuerunt nec desunt Canonistae 
et Moralistae qui docuerint ac doceant casum hunc nihil differre 
a casu aliarum censurarum, quae in casibus urgentioribus 
remitti possunt sub quibusdam conditionibus et clausulis a 
quocumque confessario vi can. 2254. 


Haec interpretatio, a praefati Decreti nedum sensu sed et 
littera prorsus absona, nullo modo defendi potest, eo praesertim 
quia expresse edicitur absolutionem de qua agitur ‘‘ ab ispa 
tantum Sacra Paenitentiaria Apostolica, servata speciali pro- 
cedendi forma et sub peculiaribus quibusdam cautelis et con- 
ditionibus ab eadem Sanctitate Sua patefactis ac praescriptis,”’ 
concedi posse. 


Nihilominus, ad omnem, si quae adhuc forte superesset, 
dubitationem penitus auferendam, Ssmus Dominus Noster, in 
audientia infrascripto Card. Paenitentiario Maiori die 10 aprilis 
anni currentis impertita ad rem opportune interrogatus, suprema 
Sua auctoritate declarandum et, quo solet modo, publici iuris 
faciendum mandavit, hance esse mentem Legislatoris, scilicet : 
Absolutionem a censura, de qua supra, ita esse Sacrae Paeni- 
tentiariae reservatam ut nemo unquam, excepto casu periculi 
mortis, ab ea absolvere possit, non obstante qualibet facultate, 
sive per can. 2254, §1, sive per privilegium, sive denique per 
aliud quodcumque ius ceteroquin concessa. 

Datum Romae, e Sacra Paenitentiaria, die 4 maii 1937. 
L. Card Lauri, Paenitentiarius Maior. 


This declaration of the Sacred Penitentiary is interesting, 
both for its practical importance and as marking, in some ways, 
a fresh development in the law concerning the absolution of 
reserved censure. The text of the decree, of which it is an 


explanation, may be seen in this Review, Vol. XII, 1936, p. 158. 
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The case deals with the condition of a priest who has incurred 
the censure of canon 2388, §1, ‘‘in casu impossibilitatis ce. 
sationis cohabitationis.’”’ The Church will permit him to receive 
the sacraments more laicorum, ‘‘ data fide de absoluta perfectaque 
in posterum continentia perpetuo servanda,’’ but each case must 
be presented to the Sacred Penitentiary, except in periculo 
mortis. 










































Some authors, commenting on the decree of April 18th, 1936, a, : 
held that the use of the familiar canon 2254, §1, ‘‘ pro casibus h 
urgentioribus,’’ was not excluded in this case (Periodica, 1936, T j 
p. 202). Others held that it was excluded (Collationes Brugenses, = 
1936, p. 336). The Sacred Penitentiary now decides that Canon ~ 
2254, §1, cannot be used, and previous recourse is necessary that 
before absolution from this censure may be given in every case In 
contemplated by the decree, namely, where separation is morally exist 
impossible. In what class is the censure, in these circumstances, the 1 
to be placed? The provision concerning absolution in periculo that 
mortis makes it resemble the specialissimo class, but these are to e 
not excluded from the operation of Canon 2254, §1. The simplest is de 
way is to regard it in the same way as any other censure. I 
None may be absolved except ‘‘ iniunctis de iure iniungendis.” ; 
In this case the law requires previous recourse to the Sacred ~ 
Penitentiary, a requirement which is not attached to other i 
censures of the ‘“‘ simpliciter ’’ class. Perhaps, if other censured 7 
crimes become liable to this procedure, the canonists will class bali 
them apart. For the moment it does not appear necessary. ( 
It may be noted that the erroneous deduction now corrected - 
was not given by our commentator in this Revinw. T 

trut 
NEW INDULGENCES. but 

(i.) Sacred Penitentiary (Officium de Indulgentiis), March for 
3ist, 1937, A.A.S., XXIX, 1937, p. 284. The plenary indulgence we 
suetis conditionibus, granted on October 23rd, 1930, to clerics 801 
in major orders (and later to nuns) who recite their office before an 
the Blessed Sacrament, is now extended to all clerics, novices em 
and students of religious institutes. abe 

(ii.) April 12th, 1937, A.A.S., XXIX, 1937, p. 285. The , 
practice of offering Mass and Holy Communion and other good ry 
works on one day each month for priests and candidates for i 
the priesthood (Cf. A.A.S., XXXVIII, p. 240) is now favoured z 
with the following indulgences: (1) a plenary indulgence, suetis Gi 
conditionibus, on the first Thursday or Saturday of each month, pe 
on Holy Thursday, on the Feast of Our Lady Queen of Apostles, to 
and on the feasts of the Apostles. (2) A partial indulgence be 


of seven years on all other days. (3) A partial indulgence of 
three hundred days is attached to the invocation ‘‘ Iesu Salvator 
mundi, sanctifica sacerdotes et levitas tuos.”’ 


CORRESPONDENCE 
“SAFE PERIOD ” PROPAGANDA. 


Major Basil Trappes-Lomax writes the following letter which, 
for reasons of space, has had to be curtailed :— 


The question and reply in regard to ‘‘ Safe Period ” propa- 
ganda in the April number was particularly interesting to 
myself, a married Catholic, who has long advocated the publicity 
that E.J.M. deprecates. 


In the first case, there can now be few who will deny the 
existence of a ‘‘ safe period ’’—even that conservative body, 
the medical profession, is becoming convinced. I, myself, know 
that a “‘ safe period ”’ exists. It is not, of course, applicable 
to every case, but to those cases to which it is applicable, it 
is definitely safer than mechanical contraceptive methods. 


I believe, and I hope rightly, that when God created the 
universe, He did nothing without a purpose. Since there is 
a “safe period ’? God intended it. I believe that God, when 
He created anything that we can discover and understand, meant 
us, in His own good time, to discover and understand it. I 
believe that there can be nothing that we should try to conceal 
in God’s truths. 


The reference to the undesirability of broadcasting the many 
truths to be found in the works of Havelock Ellis is interesting 
but misleading. Those admirable works are a treatise on all 
aspects of sex, and as such all Catholics will agree are unsuitable 
for general publicity. But in publicity for the ‘‘ safe period ”’ 
we are not dealing with the strange or the peverse, but with 
something that is an integral part of all Catholic marriages 
and as pure and beautiful as such a marriage can be. I would 
emphasize that to the Catholic there can be nothing “nasty ” 
about natural sexual intercourse. 


The present time will perhaps be known to historians as the 
“age of contraception,’? and surely one in which, if God had 
given us the gift of a ‘‘safe period,” we might expect Him 
to allow of its existence becoming known. We now know that 
God has given us this gift and has allowed it to become known 
and I ask if it may not be a “ sin against the light ’’ to attempt 
aevent this knowledge from becoming universal. I myself 

leve so. 


There are other reasons for desiring freedom for publicity. 
I have heard a Catholic priest in the pulpit state that the use 
of contraceptives was common amongst his congregation. I do 
not comment on the advisability of such a statement. I hope, 
however, that a very large proportion of those publicly 
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denounced would have had the strength to accept the self. 
control entailed by keeping intercourse to the safe period, had 
































































they known of its existence, and so led Catholic lives. Car 

I have found among the best representatives of creeds other Gér 
than my own, a genuine desire for something other tha good 
mechanical contraceptives. I have been asked: ‘‘ What do you, § A.B. 
as a Catholic, do?’’ I have seen non-Catholic marriages that § yalde 
seemed doomed to disaster, revive to happiness under th § omni 
renewal of natural intercourse. ad 1 

It should also not be forgotten that the use of the sterile § habe 
period entails self-control. and 

I have discussed this problem with many priests and found _ 
a large proportion ignorant of the existence of the Ogino-Knans In 
discoveries. The laity cannot hope for accurate information — pay? 
in the confessional, ‘‘ when unable to refrain from Onanism” knov 
unless the clergy are accurately instructed. The Holy See in § The 
S. Penitentiary of 1880 had surely in mind “the midde — 2 
week ’”’—now known to be the one period when conception can — Prat 
take place! I do not agree that the confessional is the only it 1 
place for such instruction. om 

I would also point out that the Ogino-Knaus discoveries ar te 
not only confined to the safe period. The only period whe Sla 
conception can take place is now known and in some cases it tho 
is a very brief period. Children can now, except in rare cases, dics 
be conceived at will and their birth arranged for a convenient soe! 
time of year. And, what is more, parents can space their children 
at suitable intervals. . 

The trend of E.J.M.’s reply is that evil may come of universal a 
knowledge. I believe that the number of Catholics who wil the 
““misuse ”? this gift is extremely limited. I believe that a fe 
knowledge of it and its use will lead to the almost complete of 
abandonment of mechanical contraceptives among Catholics and no’ 
to the closing of a very real source of leakage to our Catholic | jigs 
numbers. 

* 2 * 

Canon Mahoney observes that the plea for open props 
ganda, made by Major Trappes-Lomax, is an important one, 
because it departs from the instructions of the Holy Se | 
and the common teaching of theologians of repute, many of re 
whom were quoted. To be successfully sustained it wi as 
first be necessary to show that the instruction of 1880 does to 






not now apply. The computation is, indeed, now different, 
but the moral question is the same. Having disposed of this 








instruction, it will then be necessary to show either that there t 
is no scandal in propagating knowledge of the sterile period, th 
or that the evil of its abuse must be tolerated for the sake of e 
the good that some may lawfully derive from it, and that there ' 
is no other way of securing this benefit except by open propa- 

ganda. It would be useful to know what Catholic theologians of v 
authority and repute are in favour of open propaganda at the te 
present time. " 





CORRESPONDENCE 


RAILWAY TICKETS. 
Canon Mahoney writes :— 


Génicot’s opinion records what is accepted in Belgium amongst 
good honest men. His reasons, omitted in the extract given by 
A.B., are: ‘‘ Huiusmodi enim statuta plurima sunt et a plerisque 
yalde imperfecte cognosci possunt. Quare, communi consensu 
omnium, etiam administratorum, factum est ut eadem serventur 
ad modum legum civilium, quibuscum magnam affinitatem 
habent.”” He is entitled to speak for his fellow-countrymen 
and his opinion is for them a ‘“ probable ”’ one in the accepted 
sense. 


In this country, I think, good and honest men do not avoid 
payment of the legal fare on public vehicles; the law is well 
known and its violation is not sanctioned by the companies. 
There may be English writers who, recording mechanically the 
opinions of foreign theologians, concede “ probability ’’ to such 
practices. But I cannot find their judgments on this subject. 
It is a small point which could be dealt with under various 
headings and is difficult to locate. A writer in the /rish 
eclesiastical Record, November, 1910, p. 495, who goes fully 
into the matter, gives an opinion which is identical with mine. 
Slater (De Justitia et Jure, p. 69) appears to agree, in principle, 
though the point is. not fully argued: ‘‘ Unde patet quid 
dicendum de eo qui iter faciat via ferrea quin pretium solvat, 
societate invita.”’ 


I am loth to be drawn into a discussion on the right use of 


probable opinions in the internal forum and, no doubt, A.B. is 
equally unwilling. In the confessional a confessor will impose 
the obligation of restitution or not according to circumstances. 
I can imagine myself not insisting on restititution, in a case 
of this kind, for a variety of reasons, but amongst them would 
not be that the action in question is not a matter of commutative 
justice. 


PERTAINING TO THE ALTAR. 
Fr. Cubley writes :— 


I wish to thank Father Gerald Vann, O.P., for his courteous 
response to my letter. My ignorance of the spirit of Dominican 
a Opposed to Roman rubrics does not allow me to appreciate 
to the full the explanation he offers. 


As to whether or no the names of those who are joining with 
the priest in offering the Holy Sacrifice can be said to pertain 
to the same, the answer is affirmative, and it was precisely 
this fact which suggested to me that to place a list of names 
upon the altar was superfluous. 


It may be an idle nightmare to picture our altars littered 
with notepaper, but for all that, I feel that Dominicans would 

e umbrage if anyone suggested that their rubrics made such 
an abuse possible; yet the practice which gave rise to this 
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correspondence is one which might be copied, the more g0 jy 
that it comes from so respected a source. 


A PRIESTS’ PILGRIMAGE TO LISIEUX. 


Father Vernon Johnson is leading a Pilgrimage for Priest 
to Lisieux. It will take the form of an Open Retreat, and ther 
will be Two Conferences each day on “ The Little Way” @ 
St. Teresa. Visits will be paid to all the places in Lisien 
specially associated with the Saint. The proposed dates are: 
Leave London, Monday, July 12th, at 8.20 p.m. Return London, 
Friday, July 16th, at 6.0 a.m. Cost £5 Os. 0d. inclusive. 


Further information can be received from Father Vernon 
Johnson, The Catholic Missionary Society, la, Brondesbury 
Park, London, N.W.6. 


NOTICE. 


Each volume of the CLERGY REVIEW now consists of twelve 
numbers, instead of six as before. An index for the whole year 
will be given with the December number. 


oo 


PERMISSU SUPERIORUM. 
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PURGATORY 


DR. BARTMANN. 
Transiated by DOM ERNEST CRAF, 0O.S.B. 7s. 6d. 


‘‘ Good books on Purgatory are still not so many that we can dispense 
with so welcome an addition as this. The author, a Professor of 
Theology, resolutely turns his back on the gruesome stories which 
play so large a part in the revelations of certain Saints, and far more 
holy people uncanonized.’’—Tablet. 


‘From certain points of view it is one of the most important contri- 
butions to dogmatic theology that have appeared in English in recent 
years. Dr. Bartmann’s book has character, there is nothing of the 
colourless text-book about it. . . . Dr. Bartmann shows a balanced 


judgment combined with an erudition which theologians must 
admire.—CLERGY REVIEW. 


THE FRANCISCAN VISION 


introduction by Rev. Fr. JAMES, 0.M.Cap. 2s. 6d. 


A translation of St. Bonaventure’s /tinerarium Mentis in Deum, which 
is a Franciscan effort to map out the soul’s progress in contemplation, 
and its journey to God. St. Bonaventure—‘‘ God-intoxicated—wished 
to awaken Christians to their God and to lead them in the paths of 
peace to the heights of mental transports and unheard of things.’ 


THINK AND PRAY 


Rev. J. McSORLEY. F’cap. 8vo. 58. 


‘“ A series of object-lessons for the use of those who are learning the 
art of communing with God. Each prayer begins with reflections 
on the topic under consideration and then passes on to the expression 
of acts of the will.”’ 


ON THE LOVE OF GOD 


ST. BERNARD. 78. 6d. 
Translated by Rev. T. L. CONNOLLY, S.J. 


“ The language of St. Bernard, his distrust of scholastic philosophy, 
his personal and passionate love of God, his activity and simplicity 
come home to that mass of religious Englishmen to whom a merely 


rational apologetic means nothing at all.’”’—T. S. Gregory in The 
Tablet. 


THE HOLY SACRIFICE 


ABBOT CABROL 0O.S.B. 2s. 6d. 


In this recent publication ‘‘ Abbot Cabrol has once more demonstrated 
his faculty for imparting information in such wise as to satisfy the 
needs of his readers and yet leave the appetite whetted for more.’’— 
Catholic Gazette. 


Publishers to the Holy See. Booksellers. Church Furnishers. 
BIRMINGHAM, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, GLASGOW, DUBLIN 


43-45 Newgate Street, E.C.1. 129 Victoria Street, $.W.1. 
LONDON 
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Eugenical Sterilisation by Dr. d’ nr. 
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THE CLERGY REVIEW 


Submission of articles of direct practical interest to the pastoral 


clergy is invited. 


Submission of cases in Moral Theology, Canon Law and Liturgy 
is invited, also dubia in Dogmatic Theology and Holy Scripture. 


Correspondence on solutions that have appeared, and on any 
matters of pastoral interest is invited. 


Matter offered for publication may be sent direct, to save time, to 
the Editor at St. Mary’s, Chorley, Lancs. 


Other correspondence should be sent to the Manager, THE Cxercy 


REVIEW, 


THE UNIVERSE 


184, STRAND 
LONDON, W.C.2 





G Now Ready 


NEW 
@ SHILLING 
LIBRARY 


Many important volumes have been added to this series which 
now contains more than two hundred well-known works by famous 
Catholic authors. There are works by :— 


RENE BAZIN 

ABBOT CABROL, 0O.S.B. 
Fr. DOMINIC DEVAS, O.F.M. 
Mér. HUGH BENSON 

Dom. BEDE CAMM, 0.S.B. 


Fr. J. LAGRANGE, O.P. CARDINALS MANNING, 

W. J. BLYTON NEWMAN and GASQUET, 
Fr. M. D’ARCY, S.J. SHANE LESLIE 

Fr. FABER JOHN GIBBONS 

Fr. C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J. CLARA MULHOLLAND, etc. 


The Library has been divided into the following groups :— 


APOLOGETICS 

BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY & TRAVEL 
DEVOTIONAL BOOKS 

HOLY SCRIPTURE 

FICTION 


Each book is finely bound in crimson boards, 
and many of the books are illustrated. 


LIST OF VOLUMES SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION 


W 
&| WASHBOURNE Ecc." Sectsetters, 


Church Furnishers 
BIRMINCHAM, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, CLASCOW, 
DUBLIN; 43—45, NEWCATE ST., E.C.1. 129, VICTORIA ST., 


S.W.1, LONDON. 
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MAN AND ETERNITY 


Fr. C. Lattey, S.J., M.A., contributes a most interesting and | 
stimulating Preface to this collection of papers which were read 
at the Cambridge Summer School in 1936. The subjects treated in 
this volume should help to counteract the materialism of the 
present age which is confronted daily with unexpected death | 
through crime, war and persecution. The problem of Eternity ig 
dealt with under the following heads : 


THE OLD TESTAMENT DOCTRINE OF THE FUTURE 
LIFE Rev. C. Lattey, S.J., M.A.” 
ST. PAUL'S TEACHING ON THE FUTURE LIFE 
Rev. P. Morris, D.D, 
THE SPIRITUALITY AND IMMORTALITY OF THE 
SOUL Rev. G. Heron, O.F.M., Ph.D, ” 
DEATH FROM A MEDICAL POINT OF VIEW 
W. J. O’Donovan, O.B.E., M.D. - 
THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY 
Rev. J. 1. Cartmell, D.D., Ph.D., MA 
THE PARTICULAR JUDGEMENT 
Rev. J. J. Curtin, D.D., BA” 
THE LAST DAY AND THE COMING OF CHRIST 
Rev. B. Patten, D.D., L.S.S., BA. 
THE APOCALYPSE AND EVERLASTING LIFE 
Rev. C. C. Martindale, S.J., MA. 
PURGATORY AND INDULGENCES 
Rev. F. Moncrieff, O.P., MAL 
THE DESTINY OF THE UNBAPTISED 
Rev. A. Bonnar, O.F.M., DD, 
HELL * Rev. H. F. Davis, D.D., B.A 
HEAVEN Rt. Rev. A. Vonier, O.S.B., PRD, 


Bound in | Volume, red cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The previous volumes of the Cambridge Summer School series | 

have now been taken over by Burns Oates & Washbourne. The | 

list comprises : a 

The Religion of the Six Sacraments . 
Scriptures. . .3s.6d. God. 

The Holy Eucharist . - Man. 

ThePapacy . .._. 3s. Moral Principles and 

St. Thomas Aquinas. 6s. Practice . ‘ a 

Thelncarnation . . 3s.6d. Our Blessed Lady . 6s.0d. 

The Atonement... The Pre-Nicene § 

The Church... Church. . Ts.bd. 

The English Martyrs 3s.6d. Church and State . 7s.bd._ 
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